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*An Underwood Trademark 


A touch so light, so responsive..."it’s almost electric”...up to 58% less effort than 
any other standard. Only Underwood, for 64 years the world’s best known name 
in typewriters, could create the new Touch-Master II.* Ask for a demonstration. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER SAID... 





“Why in Heaven Dont You 


Speak Out on Inflation?” 





I have received a number of 
letters from men and women who 
are concerned about inflation. One 
A. T. & T. share owner asked, “Why 
in heaven don’t you speak out on 
this subject?” 


The letter went on to say, “If you 
would alert the 1,625,000 share own- 
ers and 700,000 employees to the 
facts about inflation, they would 
help spread the news.” 

I warmly agree that it is essential 
to alert more people to the dangers 
of inflation and we in the Bell Sys- 
tem are speaking up and speaking 
out at every opportunity. 








In recent articles and bulletins to 
employees, the Bell System Com- 
panies have discussed the threat 
which inflation poses to the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and to sav- 
ings, insurance, and pensions. 


At the annual meeting of A. T: & T. 
share owners I pointed out that in- 
flation has been a tough problem in 
the telephone business. But we have 
not just talked about the problem — 
we have developed more efficient 
equipment and introduced many 
economies of operation. It is worth 
noting that the price of telephone 
service has generally gone up less 
since World War II than most other 
things. 

But we know that the forces of 
inflation are far too widespread and 
powerful for any one individual or 
business to stem them singlehanded. 





This brings me to the question 
that I believe so many are asking. 
“How can I help?” In these ways, 
it seems to me: 


By giving spoken and written sup- 
port to those who are working for a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. 


By opposing unreasonable de- 
mands, excessive spending, and 
schemes that add fuel to the infla- 
tionary fire. 


Your friends and associates, and 
especially your representatives in 
Congress, are entitled to your con- 
structive views. 

For our part, we will continue to 
fight inflation by pushing research 
hard and effecting economies in our 
business. And by speaking out against 
this threat to the people and the 
country. 
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FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDEN’! 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 

Where wage trends are headed next; what price changes will 

do for an estimated two million U.S. workers by next Nov. 1 
14 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Old laws boost wage costs 

Opposition is growing to two labor laws of the depression 

era which are raising wage levels and cost of government 
19 TRENDS: The State of the nation 

California’s spectacular growth gives its citizens happy 

opportunity to explore implications in terms of politics 
23 TRENDS: Washington mood 

Both the Administration and Congress are beginning to show 

a healthy respect for a moderate policy on federal spending 
27 Act now to head off future spending sprees 

U.S. budget chief tells what’s behind the spending push 

and how businessmen can help solve the fiscal crisis ahead 
30 How to raise productivity 20 per cent 

Research has developed a new theory of management which 

can lead to higher motivation and lower operating costs 
33 Change requires employe support 

Experience shows that management needs a strong psycho- 

logical foundation to achieve employe acceptance of change 
34 Plan your coming growth 

Plant expansion headed for new record next year; you can 

match your own expectations against these national trends 
36 States move on union abuses 

New laws have been added to many already on the books, but 

how effective they can be depends on what Congress does 


38 HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Construction wage rates skyrocket ; 1961 budget, being pre- 
pared, could hit $80 billion; interest compromise likely 
45 Sharper price figures in sight 


Your planning job will be made easier by coming changes in 
the Consumer Price Index and other statistical indexes 
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Next big step: Upgrade supervisors 
Research shows many topflight companies are utilizing these 
methods in growing emphasis on their first-line management 


Basic strike issue: Your right to manage 
Steel dispute brings a showdown in effort to set limits of 
union sphere of action; conflict involves all businessmen 


Yardstick for future managers 
New performance goals and methods for gauging managers 
are coming. Test questions show how your men measure up 


Inflation: Where blame belongs 
Businessmen, on the whole, don’t cause inflation. This is 
shown by a study of factors causing damaging price spirals 


Make your ‘‘no”’ creative 
Observing nine simple precautions will help you avoid pit- 
falls of mishandling the often necessary negative answer 


New trends in right to work 
These union efforts to get around curbs on forced member- 
ship are costly to employers and restrict workers’ freedom 


Guides to career planning 
The nagging concern about whether one is in the wrong work 
can be alleviated by careful consideration of these points 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: How to hold brainpower 
Many companies are reporting high turnover of top-talent 
managers ; businessmen cite some reasons for worker apathy 


Hear and be heard—effectively 
A sound personal communications system is essential to job 
performance. Four steps help you build a stronger network 


Business can assure better colleges 
This program takes away the uncertainty over whether your 
dollars get full value in providing for improved education 


Let’s act for the majority 
Adequate labor reform legislation, its need clearly shown 
by the McClellan hearings, is still possible this session 
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B fore America’s major missile launching pads are 
served directly on land by trucks — and only 


by trucks. The missile that rides skyward to 


outer space rides first on a motor truck... 


e J sometimes all the way across the country. A 

'/ & TKS ld e transcontinental ride for such a “mystery” 
ad cargo is just what you’d expect in a land where 

everything you can think of travels by truck 

. where the business man, the farmer, the 


storekeeper, the housewife — everyone depends 
on truck transport. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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insulated curtain wall 
of its type 


and its brand new 
on Butler buildings 


Here’s a fellow that’s literally making construction his- 
tory. In one simple operation he’s erecting a complete ex- 
terior wall, finished inside and out—fully insulated—and 
ready for use as installed. 

This revolutionary advance in curtain wall construction 
is made possible with new Butler Monopanl. It is the first 
factory-fabricated, factory-insulated panel that is factory 
sized to fit a pre-engineered structural system... and it 
is exclusive on Butler buildings. 

Today, even the largest Butler buildings can be enclosed 
in just days with handsome, slender—space-saving— 
curtain walls that permanently seal out weather and are 
equal in insulating ability to thick masonry. 

Now, with new Monopanl, the Butler system of build- 
ing is an even faster, better way to build...more than 
ever, the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Call your nearby Butler Builder for full details. Ask 
him about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write: 














A Monopan| is literally a metal “plank” com- 
plete with decorative outer face, insulation 
and finished inner face. Complex configura- 
tion makes it the strongest panel of its type. 
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The unique double tongue-and- groove de- 
sign creates strong panel-to-panel joints, 
permits push-together assembly. Vinyl gas- 
kets seal out moisture permanently. 


from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 


® 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equipment for Farming 
Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, 
Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia * Kentucky + Ohio 


LAKE ERIE 





TO SERVE THE 
Michigan -Ohio-Indiana 
Industrial Area 


This industrial site, almost on the Ohio-Michigan line, offers a unique 
combination of advantages to anyone who needs to be in the heart of 
this vast industrial complex. 913 acres can be divided to best suit your 
requirements. 


TRANSPORTATION: Right alongside Chesapeake and Ohio’s Ottawa 
classification yard, with fast direct rail service to and from markets and 
supply sources. U.S. Routes 24 and 25, main highways between Toledo 
and Detroit, lie on either side. 15 miles to the Ohio Turnpike. 10 miles 
to downtown Toledo and dock area. 


Lasor: The diversified industry of the area assures an abundance of 
skilled labor. 5000 commuting workers pass this site on their way to 
jobs in Toledo. 


water: Before the steam locomotives were replaced by diesels, C&O 
built a 10-inch pipeline from nearby Lake Erie, and a 50,000 gallon per 
day softening plant. This capacity is now available and could be ex- 
panded without limit. Natural gas and electricity are available. 


For full information about this or many other desirable industrial sites 
in C&O territory address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, W. Va. 
Telephone: JAckson $-8578. 






Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 
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management's WASHINGTON LETTER 





BFOR YOUR BASIC BUSINESS PLANNING: 

Profits--outlook good. 

Consumer demand--rising. 

Prices--pressures hint new upward 
trend (creeping, not sharp). 

Competition--hard now, harder in 
months ahead (why prices won't rise 
more). 

Wages, other costs--rising. 

Hours of work--average week two hours 
longer than year ago (means overtime 
pay, means less chance for many 
companies to boost output significantly 
without adding workers). 

Technology--provides way to cut costs, 
raise volume output. 

Plant efficiency--booming demand will 
push many companies past peak efficient 
operating capacity. 

Interest--costs climbing. 

What does all this mean? 

Washington's top economists see 
booming business ahead ($500 billion 
gross national product annual rate in 
about six months). 

They see, too: 

Good chance for plant and equipment 
spending to reach new peak next year. 

Check further details on page 34. 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICIALS are looking hard 
at state tax collections. 

Reason is that state collections keep 
going up--and increases are being felt 
by Washington. 

New analysis indicates: 

Federal revenue this year will be an 
estimated $1 billion lower than it might 
have been if state tax collections were 
not going up $3 billion. 

What Treasury officials want is to 
avoid anything that curtails revenue. 


COMPARE SPENDING of your tax money 
with buying for yourself. 
You'll see why state and local taxes 
keep going up. 
This trend is unfolding: 
State and local purchases of goods and 
services in '54 were equal to 11.6 
per cent of total personal consumption. 
Now they're equal to 14.1 per cent. 
State and local buying this year will 
set a new record--probably $43 billion. 
That's up from $27.7 billion in '54. 
Know what you're getting for your tax 
dollars? 





Much of the increase is for better 
roads and more education. 


pWHO--OR WHAT--CAUSES price inflation? 
Answer on page 60, where you'll find 
"Inflation--Where Blame Belongs." 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT: 

What's topmost business problem today? 

How to turn cost trends around, says 
Washington economist. 

This need to slim down cost trends is 
back of shifting emphasis in business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 

Economist who works with these trends 
says: 

Growing markets Spurred most expansion 
during past decade. 

Purchase of cost-reducing machinery 
will be prime future target. 

He adds: 

"You might say business during past 
decade spent for bricks and mortar. 

"During future decade business will be 
spending a larger proportion of outlay 
for new and better machines to go into 
those buildings." 

Do you agree? What are your views of 
today's topmost business problem? 

NATION'S BUSINESS wants to know. 

Address your comments to Management's 
Washington Letter, 1615 H Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


LOOK AT WAGE FACTS: 

Average factory pay was $1.59 an hour 
in "50. It was $2.07 in *57. 

Now it's $2.25 an hour. 

Other wage facts: 

Industrial pay went up four cents an 
hour during recent nine-month recession. 
Wages rose another 12 cents an hour 
during first 12 months after economic 

upswing began in '58. 

Hourly factory pay now iS more than a 
nickel an hour higher than it was only 
last winter. 

But that's average. 

Wage hikes since last winter cluster 
around seven to nine cents an hour. 

Two out of five workers have pay 
boosts of 11 cents an hour or more. 

The future? 

There's more to come. 


PRICE RISES WILL BRING higher wage 
costs before next snow flies. Here's 
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why: More than 4 million workers 
are under contracts with escalator 
clauses tied to Consumer Price Index. 

One=-point increase adds about $200 
million to total wage bill. 

Three largest industries with 
escalators are steel, autos, railroads. 

Situation in steel is subject to new 
contract. 

, Here's picture in autos: 

Adjustment is quarterly. 

Next adjustment is Sept. 1, based on 
July 15 price index. 

Auto workers haven't received a cost- 
of-living increase in either of past two 
quarterly periods. 

Index of 124.2 will give about l 
million auto workers one cent an hour 
increase on Sept. l. 

Here's picture in railroads: 
Adjustment is semiannual--one cent 
increase for every half-point variation 

in Consumer Price Index. 

Next adjustment is Nov. 1, based on 
index of Sept. 15. 

There was no increase at last 
adjustment date (May 1, based on 
March 15 index). 

Index of 124.1 will give about l 
million railroad workers one cent an 
hour higher pay next Nov. l. 

Summary: 

Wage costs for two industries alone 
will go up an estimated $20,000 an hour 
by Nov. l. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX plays part in 
Administration's decision to press 
harder for higher tax on gasoline. 

Here's background plus untold story: 

President last January asked Congress 
to pass 1% cents per gallon gas tax 
increase (raising total federal tax to 
¥% cents). 

Congressmen were reluctant to do So. 

One reason: 

Issue is controversial in state 
capitals. 

Some states want to boost their own 
tax on gasoline, think it'll be harder 
to do so if federal tax goes up. 

(Total taxes collected in some areas 
already are 9 cents per gallon.) 

Tax boost was needed, President told 
Congress, to match income with scheduled 
outgo for highway program. 

Roads program had been stepped up to 


Speed the nation's economy from '57=-'58 
Slump. 

Now something has to happen. 

One alternative: 

Let federal program slip back to 
pre=-recesSion Spending schedule. 

But that alternative--as others are-- 
is controversial. 

Industry says enough road taxes 
already are being collected to finance 
Stepped-up highway building if all 
taxes are put in highway fund. 

Consumer Price Index? 

Unpublished government study indicates 
that a large proportion of recent price 
index increases are due to higher sales, 
cigaret, telephone--and gas taxes. 

Raising federal tax another 1% cents 
per gallon would hike the index again, 

Higher index would cause wage 
increases for many employes working 
under contracts with escalator clauses. 

At first the Administration held back 
on plans to launch a new push for the 
tax increase. 

Then further study revealed the 
prospect that the Consumer Price Index 
was likely to go up anyway. 

Next a government survey found that 10 
States--unless new money was forthcoming 
--would have to curtail highway programs 
by early fall. 

By next Summer 16 more would reach a 
dead end and additional 11 states would 
run out of interstate funds soon after. 

Total effect would be that all inter- 
State road work would stop in 36 states 
within a year. 

That's when plans to push through some 
kind of legislation were dusted off. 


BNEW INFORMATION ON PROFITS will become 
available soon. 

Watch for revision downward of total 
profits expected for ‘59. 

Analysts spot new trend Showing up as 
more details become available. 

What they see is this: 

Annual rate of $45.2 billion was 
recorded for profits during final 
quarter '58. 

Now that fuller information is coming 
in, the figure is being revised downward 
to $44.5 billion. 

First quarter '59 earlier was thought 
to be at $47 billion annual rate. 

It's coming out about $46.5 billion 
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now, maybe not that much. 

Looking at other indicators, govern- 
ment official tells NATION'S BUSINESS: 

Outlook of $50 billion profit for '59 
appears optimistic. 

Earlier guess of $47 billion now looks 
more realistic. 

Note: 

This trend alarms high officials 
who've been counting on higher profits 
to balance '60 federal budget. 

If profits don't improve as much as 
expected, Eisenhower Administration will 
mark up another red-ink year. 

As of now, officials think there'll be 
about $70 million sSurplus--regarded as 
too close for comfort. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM COLLECTS from your 
profits will soar to highest peak in 
any case. 

Tax collections from corporate profits 
for fiscal '60 will approximately equal 
all federal government receipts from 
1789 until beginning of World War I. 

The amount? 

Previous record collections: 

'51 and '56, each with $22.4 billion 
taxes paid by corporations. 

Chances are good this year's taxes 
will exceed those records. 
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REVENUE DURING SIX MONTHS AHEAD will 
fall short of federal spending. 

snat will put U. S. further in debt 

reason for new temporary $295 billion 
debt ceiling). 

Cash flowing into the Treasury during 
next half year--first half of calendar 
"60--will speed up, will exceed cash 
outflow. 

Result: 

About a year from now the federal debt 
will be back about where it is now ($286 
billion) . 

Note: Debt rosSe during past year when 
Uncle Sam spent in 12 months what it 
took 14 months of tax collections to 
equal. 


HERE'S A FLASH on federal expenditures 
ind tax collections for fiscal '6l. 
Although current year has 11 months to 
So, government agencies already are busy 
on program planning for next year. 
What analysts see for Spending: 
Momentum in government programs 





already going will carry '6l1 Spending up 
another $2 to $3 billion. 
That means $80 billion or more going 
out of U. S. Treasury next year. 
Compares with probable $78 billion 
this year, $81 billion for year 
just ended. 
Why spending will rise next year: 
Higher costs for interest on federal 
debt, farm programs, veterans benefits, 
water resources programs, space, 
education, aviation, defense, research, 
and so on. 


TAX COLLECTIONS for year ahead: 

Revenue will rise to neighborhood of 
$81 billion, maybe little above that. 

Compares with probable $78 billion tax 
collections this year, $68 billion last 
year. 

Why collections will rise: 

Improving business conditions, higher 
personal incomes. 

Administration's goal: 

Chances now look good for President to 
submit '6l1 budget next January with an 
estimated $1 billion surplus. 


B CONGRESSIONAL SPENDNIK STRATEGY hides 
Spending sprees of future years. 

Here's how it goes: 

When current session waS younger, many 
close observers of Congress thought it 
was loaded with spenders. 

But congresSional leaders wanted to 
avoid spender tag, wanted no blame for 
inflation, decided to hold appropriations 
down. 

Next news you hear from Washington 
will say Congress voted less money than 
the Administration requested. 

That's probable tally that can be 
Shown after Congress adjourns (probably 
in early fall). 

Are spendnik pressures still alive? 

Analysis shows: 

If all proposals before Congress were 
passed, Spending would rise $30 billion, 
taxes would go down $10 billion, 
Spreading deficit gap to $40 billion for 
year ahead. 

These proposals won't die when session 
ends. 

Many will top the list on next year's 
congressional calendar. 

See comments by Budget Director Maurice 
Stans on page 27. 
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OVERSPRAY DRIES AS IT FALLS . . . IS DUSTED, 
SWEPT OR BLOWN AWAY 
New Tropical Dri-Spray Aluminum Paint 
covers only the surface being painted! The 
overspray turns to harmless “paint-dust” 
which simply wipes or blows away. OUT- 
SIDE—use Dri-Spray on fences, tanks and 
walls with no danger to parked cars or 
adjoining buildings. INSIDE—use Dri- 
Spray overhead or near work areas with 
no more drop cloths or time- and money- 


wasting clean-up. NEW DRI- [Gup | 
SPRAY GIVES YOU THE ECON. (°/? h 
OMY OF SPRAY-PAINTING (iy | 
PLUS SAFETY ... no mess! YEAR 


Learn today how Dri-Spray Aluminum 
can work... 
your next painting job! 

Write for information now! 
HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 


TROPICAL PAINT CO. 


1134-1258 W. 70th 
CLEVELAND 2, Ohio 
SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 4 flights weekly) in luxurious DC-6B’s. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe— YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CATERERS APC FIL 2 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 
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covers only the surface you want painted ! 





tropical DRI-SPRAY aluminum 


and save ... for you on | 


Business opinion: 


Answer on taxes 


amplified 


[IN THE COURSE of putting the 
interview with me in type for your 
July issue, a phrase was dropped 
from one of my answers leaving an 
incomplete response. My answer to 
your question, ‘Would closing loop- 
holes permit lowering of rates?” in- 
cluded the following sentence: “For 
example, the average tax collected 
from individual taxpayers runs be- 
tween 13 and 14 per cent of their ad- 
justed gross income.” My reply, as 
printed, omitted the phrase “‘of their 
adjusted gross income.” I am con- 
cerned that some might read the sen- 
tence which was printed to mean 
that the tax paid by individual tax- 
payers is only 13 or 14 per cent of 
taxable income. Personal income 
taxes actually paid total about 23 
per cent of net taxable income. 
FRED C.SCRIBNER, JR. 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Health insurance for aged 

The article entitled ‘Debate Over 
Health Insurance Affects You” 
(July) implies that the health in- 
surance industry has only recently 
begun to develop programs of cover- 
age for our senior citizens. 

Such provision has been a matter 
of continuing interest to Blue Shield. 
Blue Shield Plans took steps many 
years ago in this connection by per- 
mitting members to continue their 
Blue Shield coverage after retire- 
ment. In fact, in 1957, membership 
| of persons over 65 years was 2.5 mil- 
| lion, or about six per cent of the total 

enrollment in Blue Shield. It is of 

particular interest that while total 

Blue Shield enrollment for the six- 
| year period ending in 1957 increased 
| by about 85 per cent, the number of 
| persons over age 65 covered in- 
| creased 170 per cent. 

The various Blue Shield Plans and 
their sponsoring medical societies 
have made excellent progress in im- 
plementing the Dec. 4, 1958 Ameri- 
can Medical Association resolution 
calling for the development of medi- 
cal care coverage for the aged by 

| voluntary means. 
A recent survey by the National 

Association of Blue Shield Plans re- 


| vealed that almost all of the 65 Blue 


Shield Plans in the United States 
are taking steps to provide programs 
for senior citizens and 24 Plans have 
already announced that they are en- 
rolling persons past 65 under special 
contracts designed for the aged. The 
approach of these plans can be classi- 
fied in three categories: 1) the de- 
velopment of new contracts designed 
specifically for persons over 65; 2) 
the modification of present con- 
tracts; 3) the elimination of age 
limits on existing nongroup con- 
tracts to members of the general 
public who are not eligible to join 
through their places of employment. 
JOHN W. CASTELLUCCI 
Executive Vice President 


Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
Chicago, Ill 


Engineers explain 

The article, “Make Words Fit the 
Job,” in the July issue, has the fol- 
lowing statement: “Calling a man a 
Sanitary Engineer instead of a Gar- 
bage Collector doesn’t change his 
duties, but it does change the way he 
feels about them.” It also contains a 
cartoon showing a man feeling very 
proud of the new title of Sanitary 
Engineer instead of the old one, Gar- 
bage Collector, and the cartoon has 
the caption “How right label helps.” 

I should point out to you that sani- 
tary engineers have had an impor- 
tant part in the improved health and 
welfare of the country and of the 
world. To become a sanitary engi- 
neer it is necessary to go to college 
at a recognized engineering school 
and take a prescribed course of in- 
struction and then to be recognized 
in the profession, to have had a 
number of years’ experience on high- 
ly technical works in the field of 
water supply and treatment, sewage 
treatment, air pollution control, ma- 
laria control, and many other related 
fields. You might also be interested 
to know that there is now an organi- 
zation called the “American Acade- 
my of Sanitary Engineers” which 
conducts examinations for properly 
experienced people to determine 
whether or not they should receive 
the distinction of receiving a diplo- 
ma from the academy. This enter- 
prise is sponsored by the following 
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Quick fix for ‘copter... speeded by Air Express 


Yesterday a crippled whirly-bird! Today a fast replacement with a Resistoflex hose 
lets it soar again. AIR EXPRESS —at a quick call—delivers the hose direct from 
distant factory stock to the heliport without delay. Cost of this amazing shipping 

service that assumes all responsibility? Only $5.06, for example, for 10 /bs., 
New York to Minneapolis (1020 air-miles). For emergencies or routine shipments— 
whatever your business—it pays to... think FAST...think AIR EXPRESS first! 


AIR EXPRESS 
; = 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST V/A U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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SOURCE OF 


EADY 


CASH...FOR COMPANIES 
THAT CAN USE $25,000 
OR MILLIONS... FOR 

MONTHS OR FOR YEARS 





The ability to operate efficiently . . . to make the 
most of opportunities . . . often depends on hav- 
ing a continuing source of adequate funds. One 
such source, relied on by American business 
since 1912, is COMMERCIAL CREDIT. Our method 
of supplementing cash working capital provides 
the money you need as Jong as you need it, with- 
out periodic renewals. 


Experience . . . proven with billions of dollars 
advanced to thousands of companies... is that 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT usually provides more cash 
than other sources. Service is fast, with funds 
normally available for use 3 to 5 days after first 
contact. Cost is minimized, based on the money 
actually used as the need varies. 


Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 
300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams 
Street, CuHicaco 6. 722 S. Spring Street, Los 
ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, NEw YorK 
36. 112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consle— | 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 


professional engineering societies: 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion 
American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education 
American Waterworks Associa- 
tion. 
Federation of Sewage and Indus- 
trial Wastes Associations 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 
You may gather that these re- 
spected organizations consider the 
term Sanitary Engineer to be a cut 
above that of Garbage Collector. 
One of the problems in receiving 
recognition by engineers is that the 
word engineer and its allied descrip- 
tive words have been so misused. 
Maybe it is the engineer’s fault for 
not making the public more aware of 
his importance in our society, but | 
do think that you have goofed on 
this one. 
L. K. CRAWFORD 
Crawford, Murphy & Tilly 
Consulting Engineers 
Springfield, Ill, 
Pp Our apologies to all sanitary engineers. 


Testing initiative 

I found the article ‘Five Tests for 
Initiative,” in the June issue, very 
informative and worth while. 

O. W. NESTOR 

Personnel Director 

Sperry Electronic Tube Division 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Mr. Odiorne expressed the beliefs 
and policies which we feel are nec- 
essary to good management and 
selling in a remarkably clear and 
easily understood manner. 

A. S. NAPIER 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Nashville, Tenn. 

I was particularly impressed with 
your article, “Five Tests for Initia- 
tive.” 

CHARLES SPIETH, JR. 
Colonel, USAF 

Headquarters Strategic Air Command 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska 

Because of the enthusiastic in- 
terest in this article, it was agreed 
that a much broader distribution 
should be made among our super- 
visory group. Therefore, it would be 
appreciated if you would send an ad- 
ditional 70 copies. 

H. W. SCHAFFNER 
Vice Pres.—Mfg. 

The Brush Beryllium Co 
Elmore, Ohio 

I read ‘Five Tests for Initiative” 
and would like my men to read it. 

I find your magazine valuable in 
connection with our sales work. 

JOHN M. HORTON 
Director 
Central Department 


International Correspondence Schools 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Friden automatic office machines—the “Tape 
Talkers”—are the first to look at when you seek 
to cut down on manual typing, manual check- 
ing, and human calculating in your billing! 

Friden has pioneered practical, versatile 
and low-cost machines for handling invoices 
and all other business paperwork. 

Start with one Friden unit, then add another 
and another and another as each pays for itself. 

You will see the pay-off immediately, using 
your present forms, without need for specially 
trained operators. 


To write invoices automatically 
from existing tab cards, edge- 





Onl , bill; leulati hi y punched cards, or punched paper tape, see 
y a typist (no billing aleulating machine operator ee . aan 
my Ss ye — diene ee the new Model CTS Friden Computyper. CTS 


is required to calculate and print a complete bill or produces and reads punched tape or edge- 


invoice with this Friden Computyper® Model B. punched cards. Also, by hookup with other 
Typist enters heading, quantity, unit price, and product automation units, this machine produces tab 
descriptions ...Computyper computes extensions, additions, cards simultaneously. Up to 90% of invoice 
deductions, totals. Simultaneous punched card output can be put through automatically, with oper- 
optional. Here is office automation at truly low cost: ator filling in only variables. CTS eliminates 
An Automatic BILLING DEPARTMENT AT A SINGLE Desk! costly, continuous manual data reprocessing. 


© Friden, Inc. 


. Row 
the B14 eT iw Automatic office operation is the Friden function — 
call your Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN $1 k¥ €2 ANNIVERSARY ° '9:24 «+ 24.3.9 


























































Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records exec- 
utives and other birds 





The Dictaphone Dictet recorder weighs 
only 2 lbs. 11 oz., but it will take on the 
bellow of a 310-lb. sales manager, as well 
as the trill of a finch. 

This miniature tape recorder runs on in- 
credibly powerful, self-contained batteries 
good for 20-plus hours of recording. 





The Dictet recorder is about as thick as 
a club sandwich and far easier to use. You 
just pick up the mike and talk. The mike 
doubles as a playback speaker. Transcribe 
from the companion Dictet Typer or from 
Dictet itself. 

It’s a precision piece of engineering for 
recording travel dictation, sales and field 
reports, interviews and obscure things you 
wouldn’t believe. Few things that can be 
covered under business expenses are this 
much fun. 

Write Dictaphone Corporation for more 
details, or—much easier—call our repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 


DICTET' sy 
DICTAPHONE’ 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB-89 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Old laws boost 


wage 


W HILE PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
is urging economy in government 
and restraint in boosting wages, two 
depression-era laws are raising both 
wages and the cost of government. 

This pulling at cross purposes 
within the government is caused by 
the depression era, the Davis-Bacon 
and Walsh-Healey Acts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act requires 
payment of prevailing local wages, 
as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, on government construction 
contracts of more than $2,000. The 
Walsh-Healey Act authorizes the 
secretary to establish pay levels in 
line with minimum wages prevailing 
in industry for workers employed 
on government supply contracts of 
more than $10,000. It also sets 
standards for overtime pay, child 
labor, safety and health conditions. 

Government contracts totaling ap- 
proximately $15 billion yearly are 
signed under the provisions of these 
acts. Businessmen and contractors 
charge that the secretary frequently 
sets wage rates higher than those 
actually prevailing in the industry 
or locality involved. As a result, 
pay levels are forced upward. 

Despite the Administration’s po- 
sition on cutting costs and keeping 
the lid on wages, Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell on March 5 is- 
sued an industry-wide pay deter- 
mination for flour milling under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. The minimum 
hourly wage was set at $1.30. Labor 
Department figures show that this 
will require 55 per cent of the mills 
in this country, employing 30 per 
cent of the mill workers, to raise 
their minimum wage if they wish to 
bid on government contracts. 

Flour milling is the forty-ninth 
industry in which the Labor Depart- 
ment has made minimum wage de- 
terminations under Walsh-Healey 
and the forty-third in which a single 
minimum wage is applied to the en- 
tire industry. Such industry-wide 
determinations are made with ap- 
parent disregard for pay differs 
entials in various sections. 


costs 


Adding to the upward spiral are 
many of the pay determinations the 
Department makes on construction 
contracts covered under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

“There is no doubt that the 
Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey 
Acts work a hardship on the govern- 
ment and on the businesses they 
cover and are, therefore, adverse to 
the interests of the general public,” 
according to Democratic Rep. Phil 
M. Landrum of Georgia, chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Fair 
Labor Standards. 

Representative Landrum says 
that his subcommittee will make a 
thorough investigation of both of 
these acts in the next session of 
Congress. 

“The Davis-Bacon Act is throw- 
ing construction wages completely 
out of line in many localities, par- 
ticularly in the field of highway 
construction,” the congressman says. 
“The tendency seems to be to fix 
wages at a higher level than that 
prevailing where the construction 
takes place. 

“Both acts need overhauling, and 
repeal should be considered because 
the Fair Labor Standards Act ac- 
complishes the same general pur- 
pose.” 

The Davis-Bacon and Walsh- 
Healey Acts were passed to meet 
the economic pressures of the 1930's. 
Davis-Bacon was passed in 1931 to 
protect local wage rates and prevent 
out-of-town contractors from bring- 
ing in cheap labor to underbid local 
people. 

Walsh-Healey followed in 1936. 
Its purpose was to use the leverage 
of the government’s purchasing 
power to raise labor standards. Two 
years later Congress passed the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which en- 
compassed more broadly the ground 
covered by Walsh-Healey. 

John L. Kilcullen, Washington 
attorney who formerly served with 
the Labor Department in admin- 
istering the two laws, points out 
that they have increased the cost 
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One day in five... GAS FREE! 
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Tues. Wed. 
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FREE DAY 




















Here’s the economy champ—the Ford Styleside pickup for ’59. 











‘59 FORD PICKUPS GIVE 
25.2% MORE MPG! 


Certified! 25.2% 
gallon than the average of other 


more miles per 


leading pickups in Economy Show- 
down tests. And 25.2% means five 
days’ driving on four days’ gas! 


Now, from independent research 
engineers come certified facts on 
truck economy! 


Standard six-cylinder models of 
all leading 14-ton pickups were put 
through the same series of road trials. 
After careful break-in and tune-up, 
they were tested at low speed and 
high . . . in simulated city traffic and 
door-to-door delivery. 


And the’59 Fords outstripped every 
other make in every test. Altogether, 
they delivered 25.2% more miles per 


gallon than the average of ali the 
other pickups! Here’s the record— 
certified by the nation’s leading inde- 
pendent automotive research firm: 


*59 Ford Pickups’ advantage 
42.6% more mpg than Make “D”’ 
31.1% more mpg than Make “‘I’”’ 
25.2% more mpg than Make “C”’ 
22.0% more mpg than Make “S” 

9.6% more mpg than Make “G”’ 





25.2% more mpg than average 


A 25% advantage in gas mileage 
mounts up fast, too! It’s one gallon 


Go FORD WARD for savings 


FORD TRUCKS 


saved in every five. One day in five 
.. . gas-free! Over the years you own 
a truck, it can save you hundreds of 
gallons—and dollars! Get all the facts 
at your Ford Dealer’s now! 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 


independent automotive 
research organization* 
"NAME AVANABLE ON REQUEST 
Send inquiry to: P.O. Box 2687 


Ford Division, Ford Meter Compeny 
Detrott 31, Michigen 





COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 














consideration of a 
Western Plant Site 


from a Traffic 
Manager's 


Viewpoint 


Among the various factors to be carefully considered when 
selecting an industrial plant site, transportation is of vital 
importance. 


That’s where the Traffic Manager's experience and judgment 
is invaluable. He knows routes—he knows rates. 


He also knows that when a plant is located on or near Union 
Pacific trackage, he can be assured of a reliable freight service 
backed by the most modern facilities and equipment. 


Other factors such as production and communication utilities 
. -- labor and living conditions . . . also will be to your liking. 


We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or 
get in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site in- 
formation. 
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LAWS BOOST WAGES 


continued 


of government by raising the prices 
at which the government must con- 
tract for construction and supplies. 
He adds that they place inflation- 
ary pressures on industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. Kilcullen, who also served as 
associate general counsel for the 
Department of Commerce, estimates 
that the Davis-Bacon Act will add 
as much as $6 billion to the cost of 
the current federal highway pro- 
gram. 

In setting wage levels which gov- 
ernment contractors must meet, the 
laws short-circuit the traditional 
concept of collective bargaining and 
suppress wage competition within 
industry. 

Court review of Walsh-Healey de- 
cisions was established in 1952 by 
the Fulbright Amendment. The 
Secretary of Labor’s determinations 
under Davis-Bacon are final. Be- 
cause violations of either law can 
mean blacklisting from government 
contracts for three years, the ab- 
sence of judicial relief in the case 
of Davis-Bacon can be serious. 

A large Florida construction firm 
was the successful bidder on a $400,- 
000 contract to build a_ rocket- 
launching site at Cocoa, Fla. After 
construction began, the government 
contracting officer questioned the 
job classification of four employes. 
Wages in dispute totaled $1,800. 

The company filed a brief sup- 
porting its position. The next com- 
munication received was a notice 
that it was being placed on the 
blacklist for violating the Davis- 
Bacon Act. Seventeen months 
passed during which the firm was 
unable to obtain even FHA-insured 
mortgages for other projects. Then, 
after a Labor Department hearing, 
the firm’s name was removed from 
the blacklist. 

In addition to imposing “artifi- 
cially high labor costs” in public 
construction, the Davis-Bacon Act 
is “‘a blind for union activities which 
foment labor conflict, work stop- 
pages and waste,” according to 
Charles A. Horsky of Washington, 
D. C., a member of the American 
Bar Association’s Committee on 
Federal Labor Standards Legisla- 
tion. 

“In recent years the Davis-Bacon 
Act has been an effective weapon 
in the hands of building trades 
unions in their jurisdictional dis- 
putes with the industrial unions,” 
Mr. Horsky says. 

The act’s influence has not only 
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North Dakota chose concrete to get the big savings 
where they count most—on upkeep. On the 39-mile 
stretch between Jamestown and Valley City—and for 
other sections of the Interstate System— North Dakota 
had good reasons for choosing concrete. Concrete means 
tax savings and real dollar value. 

Concrete gives sizable year-after-year savings on up- 
keep. These savings pay back the investment in con- 
crete’s quality. Concrete will save $72,200 per mile over 
: 35 years. 

The reasons are simple enough! Concrete needs no 
special seal coatings, no periodic resurfacings— both 


will save taxpayers $2,835,000 
on the first 39 miles of North Dakota’s Interstate 94! 





costly items. There’s far less routine maintenance, too. 

Concrete is nonflexible . . . it has beam strength it 
never loses. In fact, concrete grows stronger year by 
year. Modern air-entrained concrete gives built-in pro- 
tection against damage caused by freezing and thawing. 

Concrete highways 35 years old are a matter of record. 
Today’s modern concrete promises 50 years and more 
of smooth going for drivers. Thrifty concrete on the In- 
terstate System leaves more funds for other highways. 
Concrete means true economy for taxpayers, both today 
and in the future. It’s easy to see why concrete is the 
preferred pavement for important highways everywhere. 





A graph of total costs (amortization of first 
cost plus surface maintenance) is shown for 
concrete and asphalt designs considered for 
first section of North Dakota’s Interstate 94. 
| Routine maintenance figures are based on 
averages from 28 reporting states. Asphalt re- 
surfacing schedule is based on Bureau of 
Public Roads life expectancy studies. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 











SAVINGS WITH CONCRETE ON 39 MILES OF 4-LANE INTERSTATE 94 


TOTAL 
SAVINGS 
$2,835,000 
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extended from the usual government 
construction projects to the federal 
highway program, but also is affect- 
ing a large proportion of the gov- 
' | ernment’s defense production and 
|} | atomic energy programs, he adds. 
1 | A recurring problem to corpora- 
tions operating atomic energy proj- 
ects for the government is the con- 
tinuing effort of the building trades 
to take over from plant maintenance 
crews all construction-type opera- 
tions in maintenance and repair. 
The government’s Savannah Riv- 
er atomic energy operation shows 
one result of applying Davis-Bacon 
in such a situation. It was deter- 
mined that certain work within a 
radioactive area came under the Act 
and that an outside contractor must 
be hired. 
The safety factor limited the pe- 
1 riod a man could work in the area 
@ to 10 minutes a day. If plant main- 
tenance forces had been used, the 
whole force could have been run 
through 10 minutes at a time and 
then sent off to other regular work. 
Hiring an outside contractor meant 
that the construction employes 
worked 10 minutes each day and | 
| received standby pay for the re- 
maining seven hours and 50 min- 
utes. 
The apparent tendency of the | 
* Labor Department to apply pay 
Free idea booklet , . 1 full of rates and job classifications from 
1s crammed full 0 nearby metropolitan areas to many 
facts and new ideas...ideas that cut the cost of your office oper- | projects in rural districts under 


‘ ‘ : ’ Davis-Bacon has caused _ several 
ations...ideas that speed work...ideas on how to better protect | call towns to refuse federal funds 


valuable records. The Mosler Safe Company’s more than 100 | for hospital construction rather than 
: , j : incur the added expense of big-city 
years of experience in developing dependable record keeping 


wages. 
equipment has gone into this booklet. It’s yours free. Send the 
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Business associations have asked 
| Congress to repeal these laws or at 
coupon... TODAY! least amend them substantially. The 
AFL-CIO would like to see coverage 
broadened. 

The business position is sum- 
marized by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which says: 

“The retention of the minimum 
wage provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon 
Act can no longer be justified by 
considerations affecting the public 
interest. 

“Such provisions should now be 
repealed in view of the subsequent 
enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which aims at broad cover- 
age of industry generally. 

“There is no justification for im- 
position of different, conflicting and 
overlapping statutory wage stand- 
ards on American business.”’ END 


p------------------------- 
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The state of the nation 


By Felix Morley 


California politicians look toward 1964 


THE NEW JET AIRLINERS now speed the traveler 
from Los Angeles to Friendship Airport—between 
Washington and Baltimore—in four and one-half 
hours flying time. Many, like myself, can recall when 
it seemed a real accomplishment to go from New 
York to Washington that quickly. 

But it is not only in time of transit that California 
is drawing so close to Washington. As a result of its 
enormous population growth the Golden State is now 
fast catching up in political influence also. 

To revisit the West Coast, even after an interval 


ELECTORAL VOTE 





of two years, is to see impressive evidence of this 
development on every hand. San Francisco is steadily 
surrounding the bay which once surrounded it. If 
smog and traffic congestion must eventually put an 
end to the spectacular spread of Los Angeles, the 
limit is not apparent yet. Down toward the Mexican 
border they have just completed detailed plans for 
building a wholly new university of 25,000 students 
—the University of California at La Jolla—in what 
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is now barren canyon country northeast of booming 
San Diego. 

The population of California, you are proudly told, 
will by the end of this year pass 15 million, exceeded 
among all the states only by New York, and there 
by a small and ever decreasing margin. The boast 
has implications which Californians are happy to 
exp’.re for the eastern visitor, in terms of presi- 
dential politics. 

In the Electoral College, which actually chooses 
our Presidents, California as recently as 1928 had 
only 13 votes, as against 45 then for New York. By 
1948 the figures for the two states were respectively 
25 and 47, California having risen from a humble 
position, below Georgia, to tie with Ohio for fourth 
place. Now California has 32 electoral votes tied with 
Pennsylvania, to 45 for receding New York. 


After next year’s decennial census the spread will 
certainly be further reduced. Redistricting on the 
basis of the 1950 census gave California seven addi- 
tional seats in the House of Representatives, while 
New York was losing two and Pennsylvania three. 
It is expected that California will gain eight more 
congressmen by the 1960 census, and consequently 
that many more electoral votes. Of this increase, it 
is believed, certainly one and perhaps two votes will 
again be at New York’s expense. Thus, after 1960, 
California expects to have 40 electoral votes as 
against 43, or at most 44, for New York. By 1965, 
projections indicate, California should pass New York 
in population and, as a result, in political influence. 

In view of these calculations it is not surprising 
to find California politicians thinking in long-range 
terms, probably more so than those of any other state. 
Redistricting to accord with the 1960 census will not 
come until after next year’s presidential election. 
To influence that, California will have only its present 
32 electoral votes, as against 45 for New York. But 
for the 1964 election these two states will be approxi- 
mately equal, and far above any others, in Electoral 
College representation. Together they will control 16 
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per cent of the total presidential vote. From this it 
is reasoned, by leaders of both parties, that the presi- 
dential candidates selected next year must in both 
cases be men who will prove acceptable to California 
in 1964. It is assumed that the winner will run for a 
second term. And while it is admitted that a President 
may be chosen in 1960 without California’s 32 elec- 
toral votes, it is incontestable that his re-election in 
1964 would be considerably less likely if California 
then cast 40 votes against him. 





So far as the Republican nomination is concerned, 
all this is highly favorable to the chances of Vice 
President Nixon. But none of the currently outstand- 
ing Democratic contenders fits smoothly into the Cali- 
fornia framework. It is that fact which makes the 
shrewd tactics now being followed by Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown of more than parochial interest. 

Popular “Pat” Brown, formerly Attorney General 
of California, became nationally prominent when he so 
easily overwhelmed veteran Senator William F. Know- 
land, in every section of the state, in their guberna- 
torial contest last November. During the important 
session of the legislature, which adjourned June 19, 
Governor Brown demonstrated a political adroitness 
that won praise from many of his political opponents. 
The powerful Los Angeles Times, whose Republican- 
ism is not suspect, recently carried an editorial 
entitled “Edmund G. Brown For President?” It an- 
swered the one question with another: “After all, why 
should not the Governor of California look upon him- 
self as a man of destiny?” 

For those observing the spectacular progress of that 
state, this question is something of a poser. To laugh 
it off is impossible, in view of the Governor’s accom- 
plishments at Sacramento. For instance, after a dec- 
ade of bitter wrangling on the issue, he sponsored 
and put through a state-wide $1.75 billion water re- 
sources and development program generally accepted 
as both fair and forward-looking by all sections of 
the generally arid commonwealth. The magnitude 
of that achievement is best appreciated by those fa- 
miliar with the traditional bitterness between the two 
parts of the state centering on San Francisco and on 
Los Angeles, a feud which “Pat” Brown refuses to 
recognize and is doing much to heal. 

More directly political was his success in getting 
the legislature to eliminate the system of cross-filing 
which has characterized and confused California poli- 
tics since its establishment by Hiram Johnson nearly 
50 years ago. Now the California voter can no longer 
freely cross party lines in a primary election. This 
means that the temptation for popular candidates to 
seek the nomination of both parties is also at an end. 
Restoration of the conventional system gives a 
distinct advantage to the more powerful political 
organization, which in California is at present un- 
questionably that of the Democratic Party. Its ad- 
vantage will become apparent when the presidential 
campaign goes into high gear, immediately after the 
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Democratic National Convention which, again with 
Governor Brown’s blessing, will be held in Los Ange- 
les. Another achievement by the governor during the 
recent California legislative session was the more 
subtle because negative in its outcome. There is no 
question that Mr. Knowland was so badly beaten by 
Governor Brown last year because the senator pinned 
his campaign to promotion of a state “right to work” 
law. Because of this, organized labor rolled up for 
Candidate Brown in regiments. Meeting the subse- 
quent charge that he is “union-dominated,” the gov- 
ernor sponsored a moderate ‘union reform” bill, on 





Popular Pat Brown will swing power in 
choosing of 1960 Democratic candidate 


which he was opposed by the AFL-cI0. The legisla- 
tion failed, but with it has also failed the effort to 
picture Governor Brown as a labor stooge. 

On the other hand, the governor went along with 
the unions in successfully backing their drive to raise 
unemployment relief compensation from $40 to $55 
a week, and its term from 26 to 39 weeks, a law not 
likely to lessen the pull of California for workers 
already attracted by its other amenities. He is also 
proud of a “fair employment practices” act which in- 
dicates he feels strong enough to risk the displeasure 
of southern delegates at the Los Angeles convention. 


This legislative accomplishment involves a record 
budget of $2.2 billion, with higher state taxes in- 
cluding a new levy of three cents on every pack of 
cigarets. But his control at Sacramento also explains 
why Governor Brown has felt able to warn all other 
Democratic aspirants to keep out of California’s 
Presidential primary next June. That means the gov- 
ernor is already sure of a solid favorite son vote on 
the first ballot at the Los Angeles convention. 

What happens thereafter is beyond present pre- 
diction, even in a state which has great faith in the 
assurances of astrology. There are those who think 
that Pat Brown—a Roman Catholic—will eventually 
be found in second place on the Democratic ticket. 
But almost as many maintain that this popular gov- 
ernor will more directly try to pull the rug from 
under his fellow Californian, if Vice President Nixon 
is destined to be the major Republican candidate. 
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New Smith-Corona Electra 12 


17920 


Manufacturer’s list price. 
Subject to change. F.E. Tax extra. 


Only $179.50 gives you the first electric type- 
writer designed and priced for every business 
office. Compact—takes half the space of bulky 
office machines. Faster, easier to operate; even 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect results. 
Costs less than any other office typewriter — 
electric or manual! Send for free trial now. 


SMITH-CORONA, 105 Almond St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 

© Arrange free trial of new Smith-Corona Electra 12 in my office. 
0 Send more detailed information about new Electra 12. 
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Salesman who 
“never uses” 
the railroads 























The highways he travels... 
The car he drives... 


The products he sells for his company 
(and that he’ll later have shipped 
to his customers) ... 


All come by low-cost railroad 


as raw materials, 





transportation 
component parts, finished products. 
There’s railroad service in every 


item in his line. 


Salesman who “never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 


day when he doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transpor- 
tation. And they save you money, too, 
because railroads are a low-cost way of 


shipping freight. 


That’s why financially sound, pro- 
gressive and strong railroads are im- 
portant to you. They are essential both 
to an expanding economy and to the 
national defense. It’s in your interest 
that railroads be given the equality of 
treatment and opportunity on which 
their health depends — now and in 


the future. 
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Washington mood 





By Edward T. Folliard 


Sound dollar aim unites political rivals 


THE EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, now driving to- 
ward adjournment of its first session, has been the 
target of a strange attack, with both Republicans and 
Democratic “liberals” firing away at it for different 
reasons. 

Not since Harry S. Truman, in the 1948 campaign, 
called the Eightieth Congress a “do-nothing, good- 
for-nothing Congress” (which it certainly was not) 
has the national legislature been the subject of such 
a noisy debate. 

The Republicans criticize the Eighty-sixth, not for 
what it has done, but for what they say it would have 





Paul Butler, left, attacks fellow Demo- 
crat Sam Rayburn for overconservatism 


done had it not been forestalled by President Eisen- 
hower and his G.O.P. cohorts on Capitol Hill. 

Some Democrats—including those in Americans for 
Democratic Action and Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul M. Butler—find fault with the Eighty-sixth 
for being too conservative, for failing to engage the 
Chief Executive in battle. 

In any dispassionate appraisal of the Congress, this 
would have to be said about it: If it hasn’t done very 
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much to brag about, then neither has it done anything 
to cause deep concern among the great mass of 
Americans. 

When it convened in January, with the most top- 
heavy Democratic majorities since New Deal days, 
there were predictions that it would be so rambunc- 
tious that President Eisenhower would have to spend 
much of his time vetoing its legislative output. 

The Eighty-sixth hasn’t been that way at all. Gen- 
erally speaking, it has followed the two Texans who 
lead the majority, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn. They are classified as 
moderates; their course is usually the middle way. 
(That’s what Democratic National Chairman Butler 
and the ADA complain about. ) 

The President, so far in this session, has vetoed 
only four bills, including his July 7 veto of the hous- 
ing bill, a measure which the Johnson-Rayburn lead- 
ership had watered down so much that Democratic 
liberals cried out in protest. Four vetoes is really a 
modest score, especially where the President is deal- 
ing with a Congress dominated by the opposition. 


& & 


The question now being debated—and likely to be 
debated all the way into the 1960 campaign— is this: 
What happened at the Capitol after January? Who, 
what, caused the Eighty-sixth Congress to behave as 
it has? 

Before getting into the politics of the matter, it is 
clear that economics had most to do with it. The ex- 
uberant recovery in business and industry almost 
certainly brought a spirit of moderation to Capitol 
Hill. 

It has to be remembered that all of the House 
members and a third of the Senate (with Alaska ex- 
cepted) were elected on Nov. 4, 1958, when the re- 
cession was still much on the minds of American 
voters. Undoubtedly, many of the triumphant Demo- 
crats in the North owed their election to that reces- 
sion. Consequently, it was expected that they would 
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come to Washington with one overriding thought—to 
deal not only with the 1957-58 slump but with any 
that might occur in the future. 

However, by the time they arrived here in January, 
the back of the recession was broken. 

Within six months the gross national product was 
up from an annual rate of $430 billion a year to an 
estimated $480 billion; personal income was up from 
$351 billion annually to $380 billion; unemployment 
had dropped from 5.4 million to 3.7 million, and the 
economic future seemed bright. 

Naturally, this rebound had a sobering effect on 
Congress. 

The Republicans grant this, but they insist that it 
is not the whole answer—that President Eisenhower 
deserves much of the credit for making Congress be- 
have. They say that he rallied the country behind his 
own philosophy and forced the Democrats to abandon 
most of their ambitious spending programs. 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, has given both 
the President and the business upturn credit, saying: 
“The Democrats are retreating from many of the 





G.O. P. Chairman Thruston Morton credits 
President, upturn, for halt to spending 


big spending bills which they put forward only a few 
months ago as indispensable to the welfare and fu- 
ture growth of the nation. . . . By their actions, they 
have conceded that further erosion of the buying 
power of the dollar would be disastrous and that in- 
flation is not—as many Democratic spokesmen had 
argued—a piddling price the nation must pay for 
further economic expansion. 

“The hum of the nation’s factories, turning out the 
greatest volume of goods ever, has drowned out the 
earlier demands of Democrats for make-work projects. 
. . . It seems to me that the greatest Republican ac- 
complishments of the year have been to alert the peo- 
ple of the United States to the dangers of inflation 
and to force many Democrats to agree that it must 
be checked.” 

The President thinks that a change has come over 
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the American people since the 1958 campaign. He 
believes that they are much more aroused now to the 
danger of government deficits and inflation, and he 
said so at a recent press conference. 

He had in mind the speeches he made in last year’s 
campaign and their failure to change the political 
tide. For example, on Oct. 20, 1958, he said in 
Los Angeles: “Either we choose left-wing (meaning 
Democratic) or sensible, forward-looking govern- 
ment; spendthrift government or responsible govern- 
ment... .” 

Two weeks later, the Democrats swept the country. 
Nowhere did they roll up such a vote as they did 
where he spoke that night—in California. 

Talking to reporters recently, the President said 
that the outcome of the ’58 election led him to believe 
that the American voters were not much concerned 
about inflation. 

“But I think they have changed their minds,” he 
added. 

Looking ahead to the 1960 campaign, the President 
thinks the Republicans have a winning issue in what 
he calls fiscal responsibility; or, as he likes to put it, 
a “sound dollar.” He says that it is this that really 
divides the two parties. 


@ %y 


Remaining to be considered are the two men who 
have been catching it from both the Republicans and 
disgruntled Democrats, Senator Johnson and Speaker 
Rayburn. Thanks in part to their leadership, the 
Democrats have captured Congress in three succes- 
sive elections, 1954, 1956 and 1958. But not much is 
heard about that now. 

Self-styled liberals among the Democrats have gone 
after the Texans for trimming legislation, reducing 
it to half-loaf size, in order to escape a presidential 
veto. They argue that it would be better, from a 
political standpoint, to let the President veto the 
legislation, and take the matter to the voters. 

Then, the liberals argue further, the American peo- 
ple would have a better image of the Democratic 
Party and what it stands for. 

Senator Johnson sees nothing wrong with compro- 
mising with the White House. He sees politics as 
“the art of the possible.” 

“We were not sent to Congress to paralyze govern- 
ment,” he says. 

The Texan believes that the Democrats will make 
a grievous error, and fall into a trap, if they let the 
Republicans have a monopoly on the sound dollar 
issue in 1960. He is convinced that in times like these 
moderation is the dominant sentiment in the United 
States, and he thinks that the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson ought to reflect it. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, at present the 
front runner for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion next year, shares Senator Johnson’s conviction 
about the mood of the country. 

“T don’t think either party could win with an ex- 
tremist, whether of the left or the right,’’ the Vice 
President says. ‘““The middle usually prevails in the 
United States because extremists have one thing in 
common: they push too hard and drive reasonable, 
fair-minded people away.” 
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When service is your business 
MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Motorola 2-way radio keeps you in constant contact with 
every vehicle . . . beams drivers directly to the nearest job 
...0r reroutes them for an on-the-way pickup. It gives 
you control and maneuverability never before possible. 
Mobile radio control 
eliminates the costly time 
your drivers waste, park- 


ing, waiting and phoning- 
in. Motorola 2-way radio 
pays for itself, saves the 
out-of-pocket cash you’re 


spending on wasted gas, oil and vehicle wear for unnec- 
essary ‘‘dead heading”’ and backtracking. 

Because you can deliver better service at lower cost and 
get in more calls each day, you gain a strong competitive 
edge over conventional ‘‘phone-in”’ firms. To get the mosi 
for your money, you'll want the radio that gives you the 
lowest operating cost and highest reliability. That’s what 
you get with Motorola 2-way radio—job-proven in tens 0} 
thousands of applications. And with nearby factory: 
authorized service, you are assured of continuing peak 
performance. Write or call for full facts today. 


Motorola... the communications specialists for industry 


* AA MOTOROLA 2-wy Ravio 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill., 
SPaulding 2-6500 A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 
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TRUCK OWNERS: You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 
Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 
: THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYLON 


“LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING , . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Act now to head off 
future spending sprees 


TRO OL ee 





BUSINESSMEN now have a chance to protect the 
country against higher federal deficits and debts, 
and even higher taxes. This year’s battle for a sound 
budget was only a forerunner of coming struggles. 
The fighting will continue for several reasons: 

> Government expenditure programs have a snowball 
tendency that builds bigger outlays the longer a pro- 
gram continues. 

> Past commitments of the government leave only a 
narrow area in which there is an opportunity to 
economize. 

> Pending multibillion-dollar spending ideas far ex- 
ceed the most optimistic estimates of future revenues. 
> Pressures for government spending are tremendous. 

It is encouraging that President Eisenhower’s de- 
termination to balance the budget has captured the 
interest of the public and that Congress has held the 
line on appropriations in some areas. 

The crucial question now is: Will it last? Public 
vigilance must not relax once the fate of the 1960 
budget is sealed, because the stresses on government 
finance are certain to be greater in the years ahead. 
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By Maurice H. Stans 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 


The U. S. budget chief is in a key position 
to watch the political clashes over government 
fiscal affairs and to study the pressures for 
more and greater spending. Here’s his advice 
for keeping those pressures under control. 


For this reason, it is critical that the keen interest of 
the public in this year’s budget be widened. 

Wholly aside from the particular budget results for 
any year, the issues affecting the nation’s budget in- 
crease in magnitude. It is essential that certain issues 
be kept before the public, year in and year out. It is 
around them that public opinion must shape the 
course of events. 

Are we, as a nation, prepared to tailor our wants to 
our means? 

Do we recognize that deficit budgeting breeds acute 
indebtedness, voracious interest costs, and destructive 
inflation? 

Do we realize that the cold war may burden our 
resources for many years at the expense of other de- 
sirable services and benefits—both public and private? 

Do we realize our choice is between balanced budg- 
ets, debt and tax reduction on one hand or deficit 
spending and possibly higher taxes on the other? 

Do we realize that we can’t build a growing na- 
tional economy from a deteriorating federal financial 
posture? 

More than 80 per cent of budget expenditures is 
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SPENDING SPREES continued 





predetermined by either national security require- 
ments, past commitments, or formulas fixed by stat- 
utes. The President, therefore, has little leeway left 
for budget-cutting. Pressure for new programs be- 
comes stronger each year, and the need to agree 
on priorities of expenditure grows more pressing. 
Restraining spending becomes a matter of “birth con- 
trol” in legislating new programs and realistic judg- 
ing of some old ones under changing conditions. 
Trends already before us make it clear that all our 
problems will not be solved by balancing the one 
budget now before the Congress. 

/The hard fact is this: If Congress accepted every 
part of the President’s program, following the over- 
whelming will of the country to balance the budget 
for fiscal 1960, there is enough built-in momentum 
in the $77 billion budget to raise total expenditures 
in fiscal 1961 and again in 1962 by $2 or $3 billion. 

That means that, under legislative commitments 
already made, we are headed straight toward a budget 
of $80 billion or more in 1961. As things look now, 
the cost of interest on the public debt will again in- 
crease in 1961. Farm programs will cost more. So will 
veterans’ benefit payments. Water resources projects 
will take more money as work on them progresses. 
Outlays for new outer space, science education, and 
aviation programs will rise significantly. The prob- 
lem of holding defense costs at their present levels or 
below becomes more and more difficult. 


@@ Business can fill a critical 
need for factual information 


on the budget 99% 


This is why it becomes so important to think at 
least twice before we embark on new undertakings 
which harden and broaden the base of the budget. 

The upward trend in costs of outer space explora- 
tion is an example. This program, to many Ameri- 
cans, symbolizes the contest with the Soviet. We are 
committed to a strong effort in this area, but there 
is real question as to how fast we should build up the 
program and the budget. Few taxpayers realize that 
the annual cost of the new space program in just a 
few years may reach $2 or $3 billion if the program 
is allowed to set its own level. 

Here is an area of expenditure that needs to have a 
value placed on it by the taxpayers in the full knowl- 
edge of what lies ahead in terms of costs and taxes, 
and in relation to other priorities which are being 
pressed upon the federal government. Given these 
built-in pressures on expenditures which cannot help 
but be reflected in the 1961 budget, the difficulty of 
achieving a balance with revenues becomes apparent. 

Present indications are for a continued but mod- 
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erate growth in receipts under present tax rates, pos- 
sibly sufficient to cover the bulge in 1961 expenditures 
—if that bulge can be held to tolerable limits. The 
revenue outlook would, of course, be improved or 
downgraded by a sharp change in business earnings 
and employment over the next year. 

Meanwhile, the political facts of life cannot be 
ignored, except with peril. 

As large as $80 billion budgets are, they still fall 
short of satisfying strong pressures within our society. 
Some clue to this is seen in the fact that there are 
bills in various committees of Congress with aggregate 
price tags that would increase government expendi- 
tures by $30 billion annually while reducing its in- 
come by $10 billion. A shift in public thinking could 
easily loosen some of these measures from their pres- 
ent state of suspension. 

The key to balanced budgets after 1960 now be- 
comes more readily visible. It is a question of recon- 
ciling desires for more and better public services with 
the ability to pay for them without either dangerous 
deficits or heavier taxes. This is the crux of the issue. 
Unless it is faced honestly, we will continue to drift 
toward increasingly acute budgetary crises. 

Balancing the 1960 budget will prevent expansion 
of federal responsibilities for a host of domestic serv- 
ices. But if these are deferred for the time being, they 
will return another day with redoubled pressure for 
adoption. Many of them will have a strong appeal 
and bipartisan support. This, too, is inevitable as the 
country grows and its needs and wants change. 

How much defense is a question that dominates the 
budget picture. Modern defense is at the mercy of a 
relentless weapons technology. The new weapons in 
turn force changes in long-accepted concepts of de- 
fense and war. Recently the Defense Department 
estimated that over the next five years property which 
cost the government about $60 billion will turn up 
as excess, much of it to be sold for scrap prices. The 
lead time for weapons development and procurement 
is so great that, by the time billions are spent on a 
major new weapon, the concepts of strategy and arms 
technology have overtaken the situation and it is 
necessary to begin all over again. 

Costs could run even higher if every concept of a 
versatile defense were supported with equal priority. 
Obviously, the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent must decide what will produce the maximum 
results for the investment of funds and effort. As 
matters stand and will continue to stand for the 
visible future, defense overshadows everything else in 
the budget, and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to determine budgetary requirements in the light of 
the complex factors which must be considered. 

All this shows the urgency of critically examining 
every item of substantial cost in today’s budget. On 
this score, the President has suggested 18 areas of 
federal activity for review and revision through legis- 
lation, to produce future reductions in the costs of 
government. An example is transferring to state and 
local governments the responsibility for building 
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@@ Bills to raise federal spending by $30 billion 
a year and to reduce income by $10 billion are 
now pending before congressional committees 99 


sewage treatment facilities and providing support 
for vocational education in the schools. In each in- 
stance, however, the resistance is formidable even 
though the proposal calls for turning over federal 
revenue sources to the states to finance the activities. 
Nothing is harder than to reverse long-established 
public policy, particularly where benefits of one type 
or another are affected. 

Take the farm price support problem. This must be 
solved because the existing system continues—at the 
cost of the taxpayer—to create incentives for farmers 
to produce more than we can consume or sell. While 
we struggle for new formulas, farm technology out- 
paces congressional efforts to deal with it. A year 
from now, we will have more than $10 billion worth 
of farm commodities on hand. We will be spending 
at the rate of $1.5 billion a year just to carry and 
manage this inventory. The continued heavy cost of 
farm price support programs is one of the major rea- 
sons why the budget is so difficult to control. 

Many other federal policies need overhauling. In 
the ’30’s, the government undertook to bring electric 
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power and telephone services at low cost to the na- 
tion’s farms. The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has, for more than two decades, successfully 
financed this program, and more than $4 billion, 
loaned at two per cent, has gone into REA develop- 
ment. The question now should be whether the gov- 
ernment should continue indefinitely to subsidize this 
program when the facts show that more than 95 per 
cent of our farms are receiving electric services and 
75 per cent of new customers are not farmers. 
Federal grants-in-aid are also open to reappraisal. 
There are more than 60 such grants—from urban re- 
newal to vocational rehabilitation. If the highway 
program is included, this form of federal aid next 
year will total $6.8 billion, an increase of $2 billion 
in two years. To take only one of these programs— 
public assistance grants—federal budget costs run 
close to $2 billion a year. This program began in the 
’30’s on a basis of 50-50 sharing of costs between the 
federal government and the states. Through repeated 
changes in legislation, the federal government now 
pays 80 per cent (continued on page 64) 
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How to raise productivity 20% 


New theory of 
management leads to 
higher motivation 
and lower costs 





A NEW THEORY of management is being constructed 
by social scientists on a foundation of research con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan’s Institute for 
Social Research. 

From the scores of probes over the past dozen 
years into leadership and organization practices a 
striking conclusion can be drawn: Today’s traditional 
and accepted theories of management are inadequate. 
Not only that, managers who get the most from their 
people just don’t operate the way the classical con- 
cepts and the rule books of many companies say they 
should. 

In the next several years, vast changes may be 
made in management and organization procedures to 
get the higher productivity and performance shown 
possible under the new theory of management, some 
social scientists believe. 

For an explanation of the research and its findings, 
NATION’S BUSINESS interviewed Dr. Rensis Likert, 
director of the Institute for Social Research. Here are 
his answers: 


BENYAS—BLACK STAR 


Dr. Likert, you have indicated you are at the thresh- 
old of a new management theory. Can you say 
what principles are developing and how they can 
be applied by business? 


Yes, I can. But I would like first to give the back- 
ground for that answer. The Institute for Social Re- 
search is composed of two divisions—the Survey Re- 
search Center and the Research Center for Group 

| Dynamics. Both centers have engaged in research into 
leadership and management problems. Data have been 
obtained from tens of thousands of people engaged in 
practically every kind of work in such industries as 
automotive, chemical, heavy machinery, electronics, 
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electrical appliances, food, insurance, petroleum, pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, textiles, even government 
agencies. 

We tried to find situations in which everything was 
the same except productivity and leadership. Where 
we have not been able to find comparable units to 
study we have collected data from operations with 
different productivity. Here again we have been able 
to relate the kind of leadership, and the kind of or- 
ganizational structure, to productivity levels. After a 
series of such studies we began to find certain con- 
sistent patterns between the leadership principles 
practiced by persons in charge of high-productivity 
units in contrast with low. We began experimentally 
to apply some of these findings to see what was cause 
and what was effect. 

We tried to set up some experiments to find out 
what kinds of leadership would lead to increased per- 
formance, higher productivity, lower costs, lower 
waste, and so on. We’re beginning to find that high 
producing managers are moving toward a more so- 
phisticated, more powerful, more effective manage- 
ment system. We think our research can accelerate 
this development. Let me illustrate what I have in 
mind. 

Most companies and government agencies base the 
bulk of their operations on standard operating pro- 
cedures growing directly from principles and theory 
that say it’s the responsibility of management to do 
these things: 1. Break the operation to be performed 
: into its component parts. 2. Develop the best way 
to perform each part. 3. Hire people with the skill to 
do each component task. 4. Train these people to do 
their tasks in the specified best way. 5. Provide su- 
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pervision for these people to see that they do their 
tasks using the specified procedure and at an ac- 
ceptable rate as determined by timing the job. 

It is significant that supervisors who conceive 
of their job as pictured in number 5 are found more 
often to be in charge of low, rather than high, produc- 
ing units. Studies in widely different kinds of work 
show this pattern. 

Many people in management also feel that if they 
gave employes freedom to set their own work pace 
they would loaf or act irresponsibly. Actually, we 
find that the more freedom people feel to set their 
own work pace the more likely they are to be high 
in productivity. 

The only situation we have found where freedom 
did not bring high performance is one where the job 
is poorly defined and the person has not been well 
trained. 

Basically, I believe if you analyze the difference 
between high- and low-producing managers, you will 
find that the high producers are saying in effect that 
buying a man’s time isn’t enough. 

Essentially the high-producing manager is hammer- 
ing out a management system based on the philoso- 
phy which says: 

‘“‘Let’s use these tools and resources in ways which 
permit us to tap all the major kinds of motivational 
forces affecting human behavior toward doing a 
job well.” 


What elements of organization within a business 
are important in tapping these motivations? 

One of the important conditions is that every per- 
son in the organization should have experiences which 
increase the sense of his personal worth and impor- 
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tance. The desire to make a mark in the world, to 
have a feeling that what I am and what I do makes a 
difference is a powerful force working in every per- 
son. The managers who are getting the best results 
in American business are making use of this motiva- 
tional force. They are finding that the work group 
offers an important opportunity for increasing the 
employe’s sense of personal worth. If we build an 
organization in which each person is highly attracted 
to his own group, and feels valued by the group, 
there is high group quality. If each group has goals 
which represent high performance for their particular 
part of the total job the organization needs to do, 
we will then get the highest performance, lowest cost 
operation with the highest level of satisfaction on the 
/ part of all the people engaged. 





~ Section heads with more freedom 
"are usually higher producers 


- 


In high production sections 
oa | 90% 





eat In low production sections 
. 67% | 33% 


It’s significant that, when we look at the data, we 
find that in all kinds of operations high group loyalty 
tends to be associated with high performance. When 
loyalty is high not only toward other members of 
one’s work group who are at the same level as him- 
self, but toward the boss and toward subordinates, 
productivity is high. Those are the same groups in 
which there is more effective communication upward 
and downward and sideways. They are also the 
groups in which the direct pressure for production 
from the superiors is less and a man’s freedom to 
set his own pace is greater. At every point with re- 
gard to motivation, communication, confidence, and 
cooperation, these are the groups with high perform- 
ance. 

The low performance groups are those in which 
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continued 





there is fear and distrust between hierarchical levels. 
Our data show that, in achieving high group loyalty, 
each person in a leadership role—except the very top 
person—serves as a leader of one work group and as 
an effective member in another group. The person 
in that position then is performing an essential link- 
ing process. 

When organizations are made up of high loyalty 
groups with high performance goals, and when the 
people in these groups also serve as links among 
the groups in which they work, we find these ele- 
ments: Highest performance, the best communications, 
the greatest confidence, the most favorable attitudes 
and the highest levels of job satisfaction. 

These are some of the kinds of results that are 
emerging in the research. 


Do the findings indicate the group composition or 
size which gives the best performance? 


That’s a complex question. We know that the 
smaller the group the easier it is to develop high 
group loyalty. On the other hand, it’s necessary at 
times to coordinate more activities than two or three 
people can handle. So I think that the optimum size 
of the group will vary with the character of the oper- 
ation, its level in the organization, and with other dif- 
ferent dimensions. Much more systematic research 
needs to be done on this. At middle management 
levels there is some evidence that groups of six, eight 
or 10 may be about optimum. But this will vary 
widely with specific situations. 


Does your research throw some light on whether 
committee-type decision-making is good or bad? 


I believe our data would show that the group or 
team form of organization has advantages over what 
you might call a man-to-man pattern. However, it’s 
important to emphasize that a system is no better 
than its execution. At present there is no doubt that 
many committees are being used by people who lack 
group skills and group leadership. Under these cir- 
cumstances the operation is unsatisfactory. 

As far as committees are concerned, if the man 
in charge does not accept leadership responsibility, 
he fails. It’s a poor use of a powerful method. What 
needs to be done is to teach such persons how to 
use groups. Groups with high loyalty, good communi- 
cation, and confidence can make decisions rapidly 
and effectively. 

Some of the best managed companies are now 
using group methods at the top level of management, 
but they have not yet introduced these methods 
throughout their organizations. We find that the 
group process works just as well in performing func- 
tions on the assembly lines or in routine clerical 
operations, as it does at the top. 


In day-to-day management practices, how can a 
supervisor or manager apply some of these find- 
ings, and how can he get the most from his group 
of subordinates? 


Several points are relevant. First, I’d like to make 
(continued on page 40) 
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CHANGE REQUIRES 


EMPLOYE SUPPORT 


These six steps will help you 


meet resistance to innovation 


CHANGING the established way of 
doing things should not be left to 
chance. 

The results of ill-planned change 
are familiar to nearly all managers: 
shaken confidence, lowered morale— 
even outright resistance to the 
change desired. 

How can you avoid the chancy ap- 
proach to change? 

The answer lies in realizing that 
no change can be successfully carried 
out unless management builds solid 
logical and psychological founda- 
tions for it. 

The logical foundation usually is 
well designed and constructed. Most 
managers size up the situation re- 
garding policies, methods, systems, 
procedures, and operations and ar- 
rive at decisions on what changes are 
needed to improve things. They re- 
view the situation, identify the trou- 
ble spots and the problems, consider 
possible solutions, select the one 
which is reasoned to be the best pos- 
sible, and then take steps to effect 
the change. 

It’s all quite logical, and they are 
convinced that the sheer logic of 
the change should make it work 
efficiently. 

The psychological foundation— 
the one concerned with employes 
and their possible reactions to the 
proposed change—is generally not so 
well designed or constructed. Em- 
ploye anxieties, resentment, discon- 
tent, and resistance follow. 

A positive approach in dealing 
with the problem of change and in 
building a strong psychological foun- 
dation for acceptance of the change 
with a minimum of employe resist- 
ance calls for these measures: 


> Identification—having employes 
identify themselves with the prob- 
lem at hand. Then they will be less 
concerned with the change that is 
required for its solution. 


> Reassurance—relieving employe 
anxieties, tensions, doubts, fears, and 
sense of threat regarding the pro- 
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posed change and what it may do to 
them or their jobs. 


> Communication—letting employ- 
es know in advance, getting across in 
understandable language, listening, 
answering their questions as can- 
didly as possible, and obtaining 
more information as needed to 
clarify the proposal. 


> Participation—utilizing employe 
ideas, views, suggestions, and crit- 
icisms concerning the proposed 
change, getting their reactions as to 
readiness and timing, giving them 
the feeling that they have some voice 
in regard to the change. 


> Mutual interest—showing how the 
employes, as well as management, 
stand to gain. 


> Follow-through—observing the im- 


pact or effects upon the operations 
and employe attitudes and morale 
through a periodic check once the 
change has been made, and making 
adaptations as may be necessary. 

The threat of employe resistance 
to change generally grows out of our 
incapacity to deal with the psycho- 
logical problems involved, or from 
boners in handling the change. In 
fact, the threat of employe resistance 
has become such a bugaboo that 
businessmen sometimes back off 
from the idea of the proposed change 
and put it in cold storage. This is 
no way to make breakthroughs in 
knowledge, operations, or new prod- 
ucts or to improve the competitive 
stature of the company. 

To the extent that this occurs, a 
manager should be held accountable 
for defaulting in one of his principal 
responsibilities: the responsibility to 
perceive correctly the need for a 
change and to execute the change in 
order to benefit the organization. 


Identification 


Since change often means disrup- 
tion and having to adapt to new 
ways, employes ask: “Is this change 
necessary?” 

The important thing is to pave the 
way for employes to identify them- 
selves with the problem. Being close 
to the operating scene they can gen- 
erally sense whether there is a prob- 
lem at all; and, if there is, whether 

(continued on page 57) 





Unwarranted changes sometimes keep employes 


in state of jitters. Result: mounting resentment 








Plan your 


coming growth 


Profits for early 1960’s hinge on steps taken now 


MANY BUSINESSMEN will face a 
critical decision involving future 
profits in the next few weeks or 
months. 

The decision will turn on this 
question: 

When should our company ex- 
pand—and how much? 

At stake is the profitability of 
many companies—both large and 
small—in the early 1960's. 

Wherever businessmen get to- 
gether these days, the future is a 
keen topic for discussion. Nearly 
everyone sees the future as bright— 
“all degrees of up,” one executive 
explains. 

But associated with the decision 
to boost plant capacity are two 
perils: 

1. Expanding too early—or too 

much. 

2. Expanding too late—or not 

enough. 


To help businessmen assess the 
prospects for the future, NATION’S 
BUSINESS brings you this eco- 
nomic analysis of the factors to be 
considered. The factors include: 


Profits 

Consumer demand 

Prices 

Competition 

Wage and other costs 

Hours of work 

Technology 

Plant efficiency 

Interest costs 

The object of business, of course, 
is profit. The formula for a success- 
ful business operation is: Prices 
minus cost times volume equals 


profits. 
Every businessman, regardless of 
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the size of his operation, essentially 
is working with this formula. Any- 
thing that happens, or is done, to 
raise or lower any part of the equa- 
tion changes other parts. 

For example, profits can be raised 
if prices can be boosted. You can 
also boost profits by reducing cost 
or by increasing volume. 

This is an analysis of national 
trends affecting the various parts of 
the formula. What happens to the 
total economy cannot insure that 
all companies will share change 
alike. 

It is helpful, however, to relate 
national trends to the prospects for 
your own company’s future. 


Profits 


The national average is up—way 
up from last year’s recession low— 
if you consider total profits. The 
figures run like this: 

Corporate profits in 1956 reached 
$45.5 billion (before taxes), a rec- 
ord year. 

In 1957 they fell to $43.4 billion. 
They nosed down to $36.7 billion 
last year. 

The rise, percentagewise, was 
phenomenal between the early 
months last year, when the low 
point was reached, and the present. 
The increase this year is continuing 
and will undoubtedly set a new rec- 
ord. Percentagewise, however, this 
year’s rise will be smaller than last 
year’s. 

As for the future, the best eco- 
nomic chances being considered by 
economists in Washington, in con- 
sultation with business economists 
elsewhere, indicate that total cor- 
porate profits are now coming in at 
the approximate rate of $50 billion. 
A slight dip is indicated for the 
third quarter, with a new increase 
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to a $52 billion rate by the end of 
the year. Profits may average $52 
billion in 1960. 


Consumer demand 


All the newest surveys point to 
rising consumer demand. This al- 
ready has been reflected in total 
personal consumption expenditures, 
which passed the $300 billion an- 
nual rate (for the first time) in the 
first quarter this year. Twelve 
months before, at the recession low 
point, the total was $286.2 billion. 

As for the future, conditions 
point to a greater increase. The 
coming Christmas season, for ex- 
ample, is likely to see a consump- 
tion rate about 5.9 per cent higher 
than the past Christmas volume. 
Dollarwise, economists expect the 
1960 Christmas season to bring a 
consumption rate perhaps $30 bil- 
lion higher than the $300 billion 
rate of early this year. 

Durables dived most during the 
recession and therefore experienced 
the biggest percentage jump back. 
From the low point a year ago, when 
the consumption of durable goods 
dipped to $35.6 billion, the annual 
rate has climbed roughly $5 billion. 
There’s a good chance, economists 
believe, that the rate will rise an- 
other $6 billion to $7 billion by the 
end of 1960. That’s roughly an 18 
per cent rise over early 1959. 

Nondurable goods, with a larger 
base, suffered less, percentagewise. 
From $141.4 billion in the second 
quarter last year, the spending rate 
has come back about $5 billion. 
Chances are it may go up another 
eight per cent by the end of 1960. 

Personal spending for services 
did not dip during the downturn. 
The past year’s rise has been about 
(continued on page 52) 
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STATES MOVE ON UNION ABUSES 








Many local laws aim to curb improper labor 


activities, but few of them do. Here’s why 


STATES ARE PASSING more laws 
to deal with current labor problems 
while Congress moves slowly on cor- 
rective labor legislation. 

Significant are new state laws 
which try to cope with union cor- 
ruption and abuses of the kind ex- 
posed by the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee investigations and against 
which Congress is trying to legis- 
late. These stand out: 
> In New York, the first compre- 
hensive labor reform act. 
> In North Dakota, a law barring 
felons from holding union office. 
> In New Mexico, a law against 
coercive picketing by a union that 
does not represent a majority of the 
employes. 
> In Nebraska, a strong law against 
secondary boycotts. 

Other states passed laws this year 
pertaining to fair employment prac- 
tices, including discrimination be- 
cause of age; minimum wage; equal 
pay for women, and other matters 
not involving unions directly. Many 
also improved existing laws, partic- 
ularly with respect to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Right-to-work laws were an issue 
in some states, but none was passed 
or repealed (see page 69). 

The general trend in union regu- 
lation was reversed in Oregon, where 
unions won repeal of a 1953 law 
against organizational picketing. 
The repeal climaxed six years of in- 
tense union political activity in the 
state which last fall changed the 
complexion of the Oregon legisla- 
ture in labor’s favor. 

How effective these laws can be, 
however, will depend on congres- 
sional action. Congress has been re- 
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luctant to allow state law to apply 
in fields where it has legislated. 
This means that, if the business in- 
volved has any effect on interstate 
commerce, state statutes regulating 
strikes, picketing, secondary boy- 
cotts, labor disputes in public utili- 
ties and unfair labor practices are 
inoperative. States may regulate 
compulsory union membership and 
employe welfare and pension funds 
because the federal laws specifically 
authorize them to do so. 

The result of federal preemption 
has been to create a no-man’s land 
for labor disputes involving many 
small businesses. Neither the em- 
ployer, the union nor the employes 
can get relief under law because the 
business involved does not have 
enough of an impact on commerce 
to warrant use of federal powers, 
and state law cannot be invoked be- 
cause federal laws cover the same 
problem. 

The Supreme Court noted that 
this situation would develop when it 
decided that a state may not apply 
state law even where the federal 
government declines to utilize an 
existing federal law. The court left 
it up to Congress to correct the 
situation. 

Two proposals to end the no- 
man’s land are pending in Congress: 

The Kennedy labor reform bill, 
passed by the Senate, includes a 
provision under which states would 
be authorized to act in those cases 
which federal agencies declined to 
handle, but they would have to ap- 
ply federal, not state, laws. 

This has been criticized as un- 
satisfactory on at least two grounds: 
States will be reluctant to act as 
agents of the federal government; 
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the requirement that federal law be 
used in effect annuls the state law 
which might deal with a local situ- 
ation more realistically. 

The Smith bill, passed by the 
House in June, is designed to pro- 
tect state laws against federal pre- 
emption. This measure is supported 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and other business or- 
ganizations. A companion bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. 
John L. McClellan, Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat and chairman of the special 
rackets committee which has been 
exposing labor corruption and abuse 
of union power for two and a half 
years. 

Under this bill a state law will 
not be superseded by a federal stat- 
ute in the same field unless Con- 
gress specifically declares that to 
be its intent or unless the two stat- 
utes are in irreconcilable conflict. 

The U.S. Chamber supports the 
bill because it would draw a sharper 
line between federal and state leg- 
islative authority and eliminate con- 
fusion that has hindered or pre- 
vented effective state action. 

In opposing the bill, organized 
labor argues that it could bring 
confusion and chaos, could weaken 
federal authority, and could destroy 
legitimate labor activities. 

In an analysis of federal-state re- 
lationships, the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., a private labor rela- 
tions service, points out some ex- 
ceptions to federal preemption 


which permit states to act. 

Two such exceptions are those 
permitting states to regulate com- 
pulsory union membership and em- 
ploye welfare and pension funds. As 
a result, 19 states have passed right- 






















































































to-work laws making it unlawful to 
make employment dependent on 
whether a worker is or is not a un- 
ion member. In a more recent de- 
velopment, six states have put laws 
on the books regulating welfare 
funds (see “New Welfare Fund 
Law Under Attack,” NaATION’sS 
BUSINESS, December 1958). 

States may also act against mass 
picketing, violence and certain coer- 
cive conduct under their police 
powers to protect the public. 

State courts may award damages 
for injuries caused by unlawful un- 
ion conduct. 

California and Ohio have just 
passed laws against race discrimina- 
tion in hiring, bringing the total 
number of states with fair employ- 
ment practices laws to 18. Connect- 
icut and Oregon have also made dis- 
crimination because of age illegal. 
If Congress passes a federal statute 
against discrimination in employ- 
ment, these laws will be in jeopardy 
unless they are made an exception 
to the federal preemption rule. 

Congress currently is debating 
the kind of federal law it should 
enact to deal with labor corruption 
and abuse of power. Discussion cen- 
ters around: 


1. Reform measures to regulate in- 
ternal operation of unions and re- 
lations between employers and un- 
ion leaders. 

2. Measures to restrict improper 
union conduct, such as secondary 
boycotts and picketing to coerce 
recognition by an employer whose 
employes may not want a union. 

This is what four states have 
done this year on these problems: 

New York passed a comprehen- 
sive bill calling for certain reforms 
and North Dakota enacted a law 
setting up qualifications for holding 
union office. 

Under the North Dakota law a 
person convicted of a felony cannot 
hold union office and any union hav- 
ing such a person in office loses its 
bargaining rights. 

The New York law: 
> Requires unions and employers 
to make annual financial reports to 
the State Industrial Commissioner. 
> Puts union officials in a position 
of trust, with an obligation to sub- 
ordinate their personal interests to 
those of the union and its members. 
> Requires employers of 10 or more 
employes to report annually any ex- 
penditures related to interference 
with, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployes. 
>» Forbids employers, employer or- 

(continued on page 69) 
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AGRICULTURE 


It now appears that 1959 may fall 
short of last year’s phenomenal rec- 
ord of crop production. 

As of July 1 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimated the all- 
crops production index at 113 (1947- 
49=100), compared to 118 in 1958 
and 106 in 1957. 

Although total planted acreage is 
up 10 million acres over last year, 
harvested acreage may be up only 
four million and the estimated aver- 
age yield per acre is down nine per 
cent. However, the Department’s es- 
timate of crop yield on July 1, 1958 
was identical to the same date this 
year. Thus, much depends on weath- 
er and harvest conditions during 
the rest of the season. 

The greatest increases in acreage 
this year are in corn and cotton, due 
largely to termination of acreage 
allotments for corn, termination of 
the Acreage Reserve Program and 
increased cotton acreage for farm- 
ers choosing “Plan B.” Indicated 
corn production is 4.2 billion bush- 
els. Cotton output could exceed 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction wage rates are sky- 
rocketing. Building materials prices, 
on the other hand, are being kept at 
reasonable levels. 

Average minimum hourly wage 
rates for all building trades are 17 
per cent above 1955 levels; 49 per 
cent above 1950. 

Minimum hourly rates for brick- 
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today’s outlook 


layers now average $3.95 and in 
some areas are as high as $4.55. 
Minimum rates for plumbers aver- 
age $3.77, with some ranging to as 
much as $4.25. Minimum hourly 
rates for carpenters, plasterers and 
other construction workers are also 
at all-time highs. 

Construction materials’ wholesale 
prices average out to a rise of only 
seven per cent since 1955, and but 
23 per cent since 1950. 

These differences in wage and 
materials price trends are bringing 
increased use of factory-made mate- 
rials assemblies. 

Changes are becoming pronounced 
in the new homes market, where con- 
sumer demand is dictating increased 
use of factory-made structures. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The President won’t get the con- 
sent of Congress to his request for 
an increase in the permissible in- 
terest rate on long-term govern- 
ment bonds. Some compromise will 
be worked out, although congres- 
sional leadership has trouble de- 
termining what can be done to make 
government bonds more competi- 
tive in the market without raising 
the interest rate. 

The Administration’s fight to 
control inflation continues. The 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stabil- 
ity for Economic Growth, headed by 
Vice President Nixon, urges that 
Congress: 1, recognize price sta- 
bility as an explicit goal of federal 
economic policy; 2, balance the 


budget and provide for reduction 
of the national debt; 3, allow the 
Treasury sufficient flexibility to 
achieve a balanced debt structure 
by increasing the portion of long- 
term securities. 

Meanwhile, tax revenues are 
climbing rapidly and, barring profli- 
gate spending by Congress. should 
more than balance the budget for the 
coming year. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The second half of 1959 may 
bring some modification in the gen- 
eral level of sales. While sales vol- 
ume ran eight per cent ahead of 
year-earlier levels in the first half. 
it is expected to taper off to about 
five per cent for the second half. 

Federal Reserve Board reports 
show these specific nationwide gains 
over last year so far: 

Department store sales are up 
nine per cent. 

Household appliance store sales 
show a seven per cent improvement. 

Retail furniture sales have in- 
creased nine per cent. 

U. S. Commerce Department fig- 
ures reveal higher physical and dol- 
lar volume in both durable and non- 
durable goods sales. 

Although consumer credit con- 
tinues to rise—having reached a 
record level of $45.8 billion—it rep- 
resents only 13.8 per cent of dis- 
posable personal income. A year ago 
the ratio was 14.1 per cent. 

The prospect of higher consumer 
prices may dampen the retail sales 
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outlook later on this year. The BLS 
Consumer Price Index, which has 


shown little change for several 
months, has started to edge upward 
again. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The record outflow of $2.3 bil- 
lion in gold from the United States 
in 1958 points up important changes 
in international trading relation- 
ships affecting our balance of pay- 
ments position. 

During the first four months of 
1959, for example, our merchandise 
exports (excluding those supplied 
under military aid programs) were 
running at a rate of $15.6 billion. 

This is $3.8 billion less than 1957. 
Imports are now at the rate of 
$14.6 billion, $1.3 billion higher 
than in 1957. Thus, the margin of 
exports over imports has dwindled 
to an annual rate of about $1 bil- 
lion, contrasted with $6 billion in 
1957. 

The decline is explained in part 
by the absence of special circum- 
stances such as those which created 
demand for certain commodies dur- 
ing the Suez crisis. 

Growing competition in world 
markets shows the narrowing of 
the technological gap between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. Solutions being offered in- 
clude: 1, shifting more of the bur- 
den of common defense and aid to 
underdeveloped countries to Europe, 
and, 2, increasing exports. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Preparation of the budget for 
1961 is already well under way in 
the Executive Branch, even though 
congressional action on the budget 
for the current year is still not 
completed. The Bureau of the Budg- 
et and executive agencies have 
completed the preliminary budget 
analysis and the preparation of 
detailed estimates has begun. 

Agency estimates will start to 
hit the Budget Bureau next month. 
Then comes the job of sifting and 
paring to meet next year’s battle 
for a balanced budget, which will 
be handicapped by election-year 
conditions. 

The built-in inflexibility of the 
budget and the tendency of Con- 
gress to fix budget costs for many 
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years in the future through public 
debt transactions and contract au- 
thorizations will make the work 
exceedingly difficult. Even without 
new programs or additions to exist- 
ing ones, it is doubted that the budg- 
et can be held below $80 billion. 


LABOR 


The future composition of the 
International Labor Organization 
may be in doubt as a result of de- 
velopments at the organization’s 
recent annual conference in Geneva. 

ILO is a specialized United Na- 
tions agency of a tripartite charac- 
ter. Representatives of govern- 
ments, employers and _ workers 
share in the deliberations. 

An ILO decision this year permits 
communist employer representatives 
to participate fully—as employers—in 
all ILO conference bodies. 

For years. employer representa- 
tives from the free world have pro- 
tested that communist employers 
are mere mouthpieces for interna- 
tional communism. 

The USSR and nine of its satel- 
lites participate in ILO, which now 
boasts a total of 80 member nations. 

The answer to this problem will 
not be easily found. 

One suggestion has been the 
elimination of employer and worker 
representation so as to transform 
ILO into a purely intergovernmental 
organization such as the UN. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Possibilities for greatly increased 
private investment in recreational 
facilities and services on federal 
lands has received a valuable boost. 
A bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative McIntire of Maine 
would authorize the U. S. Forest 
Service to enter up to 30 year coop- 
erative agreements with private 
individuals, firms, or corporations to 
develop and maintain recreational 
facilities on national forests. 

Existing regulations permit co- 
operative developments but do not 
provide for long-term commitments. 

Demands for recreational uses 
and more luxurious facilities in na- 
tional forests, approaching those on 
national parks, are increasing each 
year. These lands cover 181 million 
acres in 148 forests with recrea- 
tional visitors booming from 35.4 
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million in 1953 to 68.5 million in 
1958, and to an anticipated 130 mil- 
lion in 1969. 

A tremendous investment and 
service potential exists for com- 
munities and businesses adjacent 
to and in these national forests. 


TAXATION 


Pattern of the Ways and Means 
Committee tax study, scheduled to 
begin Nov. 2, becomes clearer. 

Taxpayer protests about the tax 
system are now being echoed by 
members of the committee. Recent 
stories of widespread avoidance and 
evasion—complete with seemingly 
sound estimates of revenue loss— 
have strengthened the determina- 
tion to sharpen the law. 

To this end the committee will 
study not only the basic law, but 
also the exemptions and deductions 
now permitted. 

Apparent primary objective of 
Chairman Mills and other commit- 
tee members is to maximize the por- 
tion of income on which tax is 
levied and minimize the portion re- 
ceiving special treatment. This they 
hope to do in such a manner as 
to maintain—or increase—receipts 
while reducing the rates. 

A secondary, but important, ob- 
jective is simplification of tax laws 
and reporting forms so that ordi- 
nary taxpayers can read and _ in- 
terpret the law. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In signing the airport aid bill, the 
President pointed out that it spe- 
cifically prohibits the commitment 
of federal funds for parking lots. 
bars, cocktail lounges, night clubs, 
theaters, private clubs, garages, 
hotel rooms, commercial offices, or 
game rooms. 

Beyond this, he feels the law pro- 
vides considerable latitude for the 
Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to determine what con- 
struction features are essential to 
the safety, convenience or comfort 
of airport users, or when construc- 
tion to house a government activity, 
not involved in traffic control or 
weather reporting. is essential. 

The President criticized the bill 
because Alaska is treated as a terri- 
tory and so is deprived of some 
funds it normally would receive. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 
continued from page 32 


supervisory training and manage- 
ment development. It’s significant 
that, with a supervisory training 
or management development pro- 
gram, probably the most common 
reaction among foremen is: “Well 
this is wonderful but I’m not the 
person who ought to be here—my 
boss ought to be here!” 

In one study we found that the 
only measurable change the super- 
visory training program produced, 
statistically, was to make the fore- 
men more critical of their own 
bosses. The program didn’t give the 
men any appreciation of their own 
inadequacies. 


Now, if we’re going to help super- 
visors and managers, we must first 
collect data for them, so that they 
can see what they’re now doing. 
People tend to continue doing what 
they’re now doing unless they get 
evidence that what they’re now do- 
ing is inadequate. 

Most managers and supervisors, 
if they agree that they should use 
group procedures, will say: ‘That 
is what I do now. I involve my em- 
ployes in decisions affecting them” 
and so on. 

When you ask, “To what extent 
do you give your subordinates in- 
formation they need to do the job?” 
you'll find that 70 to 80 per cent of 
the superiors will say, “I give my 
subordinates all the information 
they need.” But you’ll find only 15, 
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Dr. Rensis Likert, who directs the Institute 
for Social Research, is experienced in research, 
administration and teaching. He is a professor in 
both the psychology and sociology departments 
at the University of Michigan. He has been di- 
rector of research for the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, and headed survey pro- 
grams for the U. S. Agriculture Department and 
war bond studies for the Treasury Department. 
He also is president of the Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior, a national, nonprofit 
organization sponsoring research and largely sup- 





The Institute for Social Research is financed 
by funds from private industry, government and 
It conducts research in a number 
of spheres: human behavior in organizations, con- 
sumer motivations and attitudes, political and 
voting behavior of the public, juvenile delin- 
quency, mental health, stress and anxiety in in- 
dustry, and mass communication and its influ- 
ence. Training graduate students in these kinds 
of research is also an important activity of the 
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20 or 30 per cent of the subordi- 
nates who say they get it. 

If you ask a superior, ‘to what 
extent do you involve subordinates 
in decisions which affect them?” 70 
or 80 per cent will say, “I involve 
my subordinates.” If you ask the 
subordinates you’ll again find only 
10 to 20 per cent saying that they 
are actually involved in making 
these decisions. 

So there is frequently an impor- 
tant discrepancy between what the 
superior does as seen by his subor- 
dinates and what he thinks he does. 
This means that we ought to begin 
to provide superiors at every level 
with far more accurate measure- 
ments of how they’re doing in man- 
aging people. 

At present we provide them with 
cost accounting data or production 
data or information with regard to 
expenditures, information on qual- 
ity or waste. But the manager has 
nothing which tells him how well 
he’s doing on managing people. It’s 
virtually impossible to know from 
productivity or cost-earning data 
what changes in leadership pro- 
duced changes in group loyalty. 
What is needed is the direct meas- 
ure of the human variables, obtained 
regularly, to provide the supervisors 
and managers with the information 
they need to improve the kinds of 
processes we’ve been talking about 
and to raise productivity and cut 
costs. 


How can a supervisor or manager 
become more employe-oriented? 


Essentially the manager tries to 
be aware of the reactions of his sub- 
ordinates and thinks of them as peo- 
ple, not as machines. He is con- 
cerned about the problems they face 
on and off the job, and tries to help 
them cope successfully with these 
problems. He is concerned about 
their future in the company and 
tries to help them grow in ways that 
will give them satisfactory careers. 
He is interested in building a team 
of people who work together in a 
friendly, informal, congenial atmos- 
phere. 

Even though supervisors or man- 
agers become convinced of the value 
of this kind of leadership and try to 
learn how to do this job in a sen- 
sitive, employe-centered way, it still 
doesn’t mean it gets through into 
their day-to-day behavior. The most 
powerful way to help a manager 
change in this direction is to collect 
data on how his subordinates, his 
colleagues and his superiors see 
him. If you have information from 
him as to the extent to which he is 
trying to use group methods of 
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RENT IT FROM HERTZ 


Overloading trucks never pays. Neither does tying up 
capital in owned trucks that may sit idle, waiting for 
peak delivery periods. 

Renting Hertz trucks solves both problems. You get 
the added capacity you need for extra jobs, without in- ; 
vesting a dime of capital. A 

Hertz is America’s largest and most experienced truck (o_ a HER 4 

j rental company. We offer a greater variety of Chevrolet, ——— a1 
: GMC and other modern trucks in more locations, avail- ———— TRUCK RENTAL 
able on short notice, than any other company. Call your 
local Hertz office whenever you need added truck 
capacity in its most economical form. You can also lease Hertz trucks for economical year-round operation 






















































PRODUCTIVITY 


continued 


supervision and then get compar- 
able data from the subordinates as 
to how effectively he is using those 
methods and how he could use them 
more effectively, you can help him 
get a more accurate insight into his 
actual behavior. This will enable 
him to discover what his inade- 
quacies are. 


What conclusions have you reached 
regarding the motivational power 
of money as compared with other 
factors, such as recognition? 


It isn’t a question of one kind of 
motivation versus another. The im- 
portant thing is to tap all these mo- 
tivations in such a way that they 
become cumulative and reinforcing. 
Our findings indicate the impor- 
tance in using the money motiva- 
tion, status, recognition and other 
kinds of motivations in such a way 
that they will all be oriented to- 
ward achieving the over-all goals of 
the organization. 

Actually, we’re not using money 
motivations today as effectively as 
we might. Take for example, our 
present practices with regard to 
overtime. I’m fully in favor of time 
and a half for overtime but, as used 
today, this monetary reward is ac- 
tually motivating people to produce 
at a low rate. Rather than reward- 
ing a person for producing well in 
the eight-hour period and compen- 
sating him accordingly, we reward 
him for dragging his feet and re- 
stricting production. 


in the years ahead, do you see 
more emphasis being put on psy- 
chological rewards than monetary 
compensation? 


I think that it will be both. This 
means that people at lower levels 
in the organization will be involved 
to a greater extent in decisions rela- 
tive to their work than is now the 
case. There is no reason for making 
a job so specialized that it is highly 
repetitive and monotonous. By per- 
mitting the employes to participate 
in how that job is broken down we 
can make it more interesting and 
more flexible. If we have job en- 
largement, we have greater job satis- 
faction, better performance and bet- 
ter results. 

This is just a small trend in the 
direction in which I think we’re 
going to go. I think that the high 
producing managers are evolving a 
managerial system where there is 
more upward influence, more par- 
ticipation. This will increase the 
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psychological satisfaction and also 
give the organization goals which 
more nearly meet the psychological 
needs of its people. With this in- 
crease of satisfaction will come 
better communication, better know]l- 
edge at all levels in the organiza- 
tion as to what the real problems 
are and the kinds of solutions that 
will meet them most effectively. 
With better communication, better 
decision-making, we’ll have higher 
productivity, lower waste. And we 
can have significantly higher com- 
pensation and economic rewards. 
These rewards will occur in several 
different ways—higher wages and 
salaries, lower cost to consumers. 


What do your research findings 
show as to the relationship of 
morale and productivity? 


We find situations in which there 
is high morale and high produc- 
tivity; low morale, low productivity; 
high morale and low productivity, 
and so on. Now, I ought to say one 
thing about morale. We’re using 
that term less and less because it 
means so many different things to 
different people. Let’s talk about 
the satisfaction people have from 
their work. We find that the re- 
lationship between employe satis- 
faction and productivity depends to 
a great extent upon the kind of 
leadership that is being used. Where 
you have low productivity and low 
employe satisfaction, you tend to 
find that the leadership is relatively 
apathetic. The employes feel that 
there’s no real significance in the 
job. Management may be doing a 
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poor job of getting material to 
them, organizing the job for them, 
or be ineffective in other ways. 
Where employe satisfactions are 
higher and productivity still low, 
you find that the leadership is try- 
ing to keep people happy but doesn’t 
expect much. Maybe supervisors 
and managers have been to a train- 
ing program which overemphasized 
human relations and are working 
hard just to keep people happy. 

Where you have relatively high 
productivity with low satisfaction, 
you find that supervision tends to 
put direct pressure on people to do 
specific tasks in specific ways. This 
kind of leadership seems to work 
reasonably well in achieving mod- 
erate to fairly good production when 
the job can be broken into com- 
ponent parts and standards set. But 
there have been strikes over work 
and time standards in more than 
one company because of this. 

In an operation that involves the 
total person—as in research or 
highly specialized engineering tasks 
or complex selling—this direct pres- 
sure for production doesn’t yield 
high performance. Even in _ truck 
driving and delivery operations, di- 
rect pressure is less effective. 

Where you get high productivity 
coupled with high employe satis- 
faction you find leadership of the 
kind I have been talking about. 
This is the pattern of leadership for 
which the modified theory of man- 
agement calls. In this situation you 
have the work group itself involved 
in setting goals to meet the organ- 
izational objectives as well as their 
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own needs. As the group sets up 
high performance goals, it tends to 
expect that each person will do his 
best. It’s interesting in this con- 
nection that members of the group 
do not resent the pressure from 
group members for high perform- 
ance. They accept this pressure and 
are motivated to do their best to 
meet the expectation of their col- 
leagues. 

Moreover, this kind of pressure 
actually produces a_ total higher 
motivation and better performance 
with less sense of pressure; so there 
is less waste. 

Our data show that this holds 
for not only the relations between 
foremen and nonsupervisory em- 
ployes but for relations between su- 
perior and subordinates at all levels. 


Can you say how business organ- 
izations might avoid conformity 
or rigidity in thinking and acting? 

I can make some _ suggestions. 
First, we’ve asked middle and up- 
per management groups, “what is 
the most important and difficult 
communication problem you face?” 

About 80 to 85 per cent say that 
the most serious problem is down- 
ward communication. This means 
that management is not particularly 
concerned, or not aware of the seri- 
ous inadequacy of upward commu- 
nication. It’s striking to find how 
often the superior at every level is 
unable to estimate correctly the 
points of view, the informational 
level, the performance goals of his 
subordinates. 

For example, we asked employes 
in one company “to what extent do 
you feel that your foreman under- 
stands your problems?’ About 40 
per cent said that they felt that 
their boss understood their prob- 
lems. When we asked the foremen 
how well they felt they understood 
the problems of their subordinates, 
95 per cent said they understood 
them well or very well. 

When we asked these same fore- 
men, “to what extent does your gen- 
eral foreman understand your prob- 
lems?” only 60 per cent felt their 
general foreman understood their 
problems. When we asked the gen- 
eral foremen how well they under- 
stood the problems of the foremen 
we found that, again, 90 per cent 
said they understood the problems 
of their foremen well or very well. 
This is the pattern that we tend to 
find. 

Each level feels that it under- 
stands the problems of its subordi- 
nates but does not feel that its su- 
periors understand its problems. 
This means that the present man- 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


continued 


to-man system of supervision puts 
a powerful filter in the relationship 
between subordinate and superior at 
every level. All of us tend to find 
that it isn’t wise to tell the boss 
exactly how we feel when what we 
feel runs contrary to what we know 
he feels. 

We tend to communicate up- 
ward the information we know is 
wanted, not the information which 
higher levels of management should 
have for an intelligent decision. 
This is one of the factors that con- 
tributes toward conformity. 

It is significant that, when we 
look at organizations today, we find 
that, the greater the group loyalty, 
the better the supervisor is informed 
about the attitudes, points of view, 
and situation of his subordinates. 
Upward communication as well as 
downward communication is _per- 
formed significantly better. 

Some other data also bear on this. 
A study for a large research organ- 
ization showed that, if the scientist 
discussed his research daily with 
colleagues in the same scientific 
field, he was less productive, less 
creative, than if he was interacting 
daily with people from a scientific 
field different, though not com- 
pletely different, from his own. This 
suggests that if we can create oppor- 
tunities for interaction and build 
some of our work groups—partic- 
ularly those concerned with organ- 
izational planning—of people with 
different backgrounds and different 
orieniations, new ideas ought to 
come forward in greater variety. 

The study also showed that while 
a scientist needs the stimulation of 
points of view differing from his 
own, he also needs at least one other 
person who shares his way of look- 
ing at things. 

The support and encouragement 
of a major colleague, preferably his 
superior, who shares his orientation 
and background, enables him to 
have the courage to stand firm in 
the face of opposition to his new 
ideas. 

Building this kind of supportive 
atmosphere, and perhaps also build- 
ing a tradition within the organiza- 
tion that change is desirable, ap- 
parently can facilitate creativity and 
overcome problems of conformity. 


Are you giving special emphasis 
to any particular research area in 
the hope of new breakthroughs? 

I think the breakthrough will be 
right across the total organizational 
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pattern. | think it will call for dif- 
ferent ways of carrying on specific 
operating procedures. It will in- 
volve more group organization, more 
participation of subordinates in de- 
cisions affecting them, and develop- 
ments in that direction. I think it is 
important to emphasize, however, 
that while the theory is emerging 
in progressively clearer form, the 
specific method of applying it is still 
going to take a great deal of de- 
velopmental work. 

To move from theory to applica- 
tion will call for substantial de- 
velopmental research to find out the 
specific procedures that are called 
for in all the widely different kinds 
of managerial situations. I think 
the application of the theory will 
necessarily be different in sales than 
in manufacturing, or clerical, or re- 
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search. It will depend on the past 
traditions of the organization, too. 


How quickly can this new theory 
of management be applied more 
generally? 


We find that producing signifi- 
cant changes in leadership is a slow 
process. This means that any intro- 
duction of this modified theory will 
have to be slow. We do not want to 
produce undue stresses within the 
organization itself—stresses among 
people, between people and so on. 
Consequently, if any organization 
expects to be using this modified 
theory of operation five years from 
now, it would be wise to start it now 
on a relatively slow pilot project 
basis and gradually apply it as the 
specific ways of operation and ap- 
plication are discovered. It would 
be extremely dangerous and unwise 
to try to apply this theory rapidly. 


To what degree will this modified 
theory of management be likely to 
improve performance? 

The Institute, working with com- 
panies, has experimentally intro- 
duced the modified theory or some 
changes that are consistent with it 
in a limited number of companies. 
Where it has been introduced we 
find that productivity increases of 
15 and 25 per cent are not uncom- 
mon. Along with the increases in 
productivity come increases in job 
satisfaction and motivation, and co- 
operation on the part of the mem- 
bers of the organization. This sug- 
gests that the modified theory has in 
it the potentiality of increasing pro- 
ductivity levels, reducing waste, and 
achieving various kinds of savings. 

It might be useful to make one 
final point: In our experience only 
the most able managers have the 
imagination and the courage to in- 
troduce new ideas and better pro- 
cedures. I believe this will also be 
true with changes representing an 
application of the modified theory 
of management. I suspect that this 
theory will appeal most to, and be 
best understood by, the managers 
who are today the high producers. I 
believe that it will be among men of 
this kind that interest in the modi- 
fied theory and the willingness to 
apply it will be greatest. 

However, no one need be dis- 
couraged because at present he isn’t 
an outstanding manager. Data sug- 
gest that, if he moves in the di- 
rection called for by this modified 
theory, he can get increases in per- 
formance, decreases in costs, great- 
er employe satisfaction and, in gen- 
eral, improvements in the total oper- 
ation of the organization. END 
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Overhaul of government statistics will benefit all business planners 


BUSINESSMEN will have more pre- 
cise statistical tools in the near fu- 
ture. 

A five-year program, costing about 
$5 million, is now under way to 
improve government price statistics. 

The Consumer Price Index, per- 
haps the country’s most widely used 
statistic, will receive a temporary 
$215,000 improvement and a five- 
year, $4.6 million major overhaul. 

The Wholesale Price Index, which 
shows changes in primary markets, 
will also be improved. 

In addition, four new price index 
series, filling major gaps in existing 
price statistics, are being considered. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Consumer Price In- 
dex reports changes in the price of 
goods and services commonly bought 
by families of urban wage earners 
and clerical workers. It is a measure 
of inflation and deflation, showing 
changes in purchasing power of the 
consumer’s dollar, and serves as a 
guide in forming economic and so- 
cial policy. 

It affects the wages and salaries 
of some four million workers who 
have their wage rates tied directly 
to the index by wage contract esca- 
lator clauses. For other millions of 
workers, movements of the Consum- 
er Price Index influence the amount 
and frequency of their wage in- 
creases, as the index is used as a 
guide in virtually every wage nego- 
tiation or determination made in 
this country. 

Since the last overhaul of the in- 
dex, based on patterns of 1950 con- 
sumer purchases, drastic changes 
have occurred in the economy. 

Shifts have come about in retail 
market structures and family in- 
come patterns. 

Industrial expansion and increas- 
ing competition for consumer mar- 
kets have brought many new prod- 
ucts and a wider variety of quality 
lines. Population movements and 
decentralization of metropolitan 

ireas have created new marketing 
centers. The rise of discount houses 


and declining importance of price 
maintenance regulations have al- 
tered traditional price relationships. 

Families have become larger, av- 
erage family income is higher, popu- 
lation has swung geographically 
toward the Southwest and West, 
and families are moving to the sub- 
urbs, spending less on dress cloth- 
ing and outside entertainment, more 
on houses, travel, education and 
medical care. 

These changes make necessary a 
temporary patch-up job of the in- 
dex to assure its continued accuracy 
until completion of the major over- 
haul. The temporary improvement 
includes increasing the frequency of 
listing the prices of important com- 
modities that have wide and fre- 
quent price changes, expanding the 
pricing sample to include better 
representation of items with a wide 
variety of qualities, styles or mod- 
els, and increasing the number of 
quotations per city for items having 
wide price variability within the 
city. This job will be completed in 
about a year. 

The major overhaul involves a 
thorough study of what, where, and 
how much the American family is 
now buying. Some 12,000 families 
will keep careful records of all in- 
come received, what goods and serv- 
ices are bought, and how much 
money is saved. Chosen by scien- 
tific sampling methods, the families 
will vary in income level, age of 
family head, number of persons, ge- 
ographic location, community size, 
and other characteristics. 

Analysis of these records will 
help provide a new list of goods and 
services to be priced, their relative 
importance, and a new list of stores 
to be priced. Publication of the over- 
hauled index will begin about Jan- 
uary 1964. 

The Wholesale Price Index, also 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows price changes in 
primary markets, the first important 
commercial transaction for com- 
modities. Based upon prices of some 
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1,900 commodities, the index is used 
for economic and business analysis, 
and also in adjustment or escalation 
of long-term purchase and rental 
agreements. The index is now being 
revised by adding various types of 
producers’ durable equipment and 
other machinery formerly omitted, 
and review and expansion of the 
pricing sample for lumber, chem- 
icals, paint and several other indus- 
trial groups. 

One of the four new price index 
series under consideration, prices 
paid for new construction, would 
show total price paid for each major 
type of construction, with compo- 
nent indexes for labor, materials, 
contractors’ overhead, engineering 
fees, and other principal cost ele- 
ments. 

A second series being contem- 
plated would show selling prices of 
residential properties, reflecting not 
only cost changes, but direct sup- 
ply and demand factors. 

Also under consideration is an 
index of prices paid by industrial 
users. In contrast to the Wholesale 
Price Index, which measures prices 
at point of production, this index 
would measure the cost of goods de- 
livered to the purchaser, reflecting 
changes in transportation costs from 
producer to buyer, shifts in quantity 
discounts, trade allowances, distrib- 
utors’ bonuses, and other variations 
which are most sensitive to changes 
in the business cycle. Prices would 
be obtained from industrial pur- 
chasers of raw materials, supplies 
and components, incorporating all 
costs of moving the product to the 
plant where final processing takes 
place. 

Still in the exploratory stage is an 
index of prices paid by government. 
A substantial portion of the nation’s 
output is bought by government. 
Since military end products under- 
going rapid technological change 
make up a large part of govern- 
ment purchases, the preparation of 
this index would involve difficult 
technical problems. END 
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NEXT BIG STEP: 
Upgrade supervisors 


Top-flight companies use these methods 


in new emphasis on first-line management 


THE NEXT BIG STEP in manager development is to 
rescue supervisors from no man’s land. 

This conviction is already being translated into ac- 
tion by forward-looking companies. 

A confidential survey by a major oil company shows 
that supervisor development is now getting priority 
attention in many of the nation’s best-managed organ- 
izations, including International Business Machines 
Corp., Procter & Gamble, General Electric, Du Pont, 
General Motors and Esso Standard Oil Company. 

This is just the beginning. During the next 10 years 
business may put as much emphasis on supervisor 
development as it has given to executive development 
in the past 10 years. The reason for this trend is ob- 
vious. The first-line supervisor performs an indispen- 
sable management function. But in the past he has 
seldom been selected, trained or treated like a man- 
ager. The very existence of a controversy over whether 
foremen should join unions is sufficient evidence of 
the confused status of the supervisor. 

The basic philosophy behind the development pro- 
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grams now emerging in industry is that the supervi- 
sor’s job must be upgraded in the direction of true 
management. Some of the petty tasks with which the 
supervisor has been saddled must be taken away, and 
some of the authority that has been siphoned out of 
his job must be returned. He must be given status 
symbols and incentives commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities he is asked to shoulder. He must be se- 
lected and trained with much greater care. 

Here are some specific suggestions, drawn from the 
experience of pioneering companies and from recent 
management research, on how these principles may 
be applied in any organization, large or small. 


Clarify the supervisor’s status: Several attitude sur- 
veys have confirmed that a supervisor’s standing with 
his subordinates, and his ability to get work done 
through them, is directly related to the way higher 
management treats him. If the workers discover that 
he is merely an errand boy, they will scornfully by- 
pass him and find some other leader—often the union 
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Select him for 
management ability 


shop steward—to serve as their point of contact with 
management authority. On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Institute of Social Research 
found that one outstanding characteristic of a high- 
production unit was a conviction among its workers 
that their supervisor was respected by higher manage- 
ment, and was in a position to “speak up for us.” 

You can raise the supervisor’s prestige with his 
work group by giving him some of the status symbols 
associated with management. One company achieved 
striking results simply by giving supervisors reserved 
parking spaces, and telling them they no longer had 
to punch time clocks. Others have provided distinc- 
tive coats for supervisors to wear on the job, or have 
set up private dining rooms for their exclusive use. 

The psychological value of such gestures will be 
entirely lost, however, unless they are accompanied 
by a genuine increase in the supervisor’s authority, 
especially in such vital areas as hiring, firing, promo- 
tion and pay. The U. S. Air Force, which has 173,000 
civilian employes and about 32,000 supervisors, has 
built its entire supervisor development program 
around the simple concept that the supervisor is the 
personnel manager. 

IBM, in turning its supervisors into true managers, 
regards its personnel office as a staff section serving 
the supervisor, rather than the supervisor as a form- 
filler for the personnel office. 

One word of caution is in order about raising the 
supervisor’s status. Don’t carry the process so far that 
you separate him entirely from his work group. His 
proper role in a business organization is analogous to 
that of a transformer in an electrical system: He is 
the transfer point at which management policies are 
stepped down to the worker, and the worker’s problems 
are stepped up to management. To perform this role, he 
needs to maintain a direct, close connection both with 
higher management and with his subordinates. 


Simplify his work: The U.S. Army, in a recent sur- 
vey of civilian employes, found that the average su- 
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pervisor is required to do 41 different jobs. It also 
found that most of these jobs are petty, time-consum- 
ing, and have very little connection with successful 
management of a unit. An industrial firm, in a some- 
what similar study, learned that its supervisors were 
spending from one third to one half of their time fill- 
ing out reports and performing other routine paper 
work for the front office. 

Freeing the supervisor from some of this detail is 
an obvious necessity if he is to have enough time for 
organizing and scheduling work, and performing other 
managerial functions. One solution is to provide each 
supervisor with a clerk, as 1BM and other companies 
have done. Another fruitful possibility is to eliminate 
a few dozen forms, records and reports that aren’t 
really necessary. 


Raise his pay and give him a fair opportunity for 
promotion: The prevailing practice in American busi- 
ness is to pay a supervisor from 10 to 15 per cent 
more than the highest-paid production worker in his 
unit. Everything that business has learned about ex- 
ecutive compensation argues that this pay differential 
is an inadequate incentive for taking on heavy man- 
agerial responsibilities. 

The incentive problem is aggravated if the super- 
visor feels that he has little or no chance for promo- 
tion into middle and upper management. Attitude 
surveys reveal that many supervisors do feel this way 

-and with good reason. They see a growing tendency 
to reserve higher positions for college graduates 
brought into the company as management trainees. 
They feel that this practice is creating a caste system 
which discriminates against the supervisor who came 
up from the ranks. 

James H. Taylor, personnel manager for Procter & 
Gamble, says this promotion barrier is not the result 
of snobbishness, but simply reflects the increasing 
complexity of modern management. P & G, he says, 
would like to see its up-from-the-ranks supervisors 
progress further. But it has found that “people who 
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NEXT STEP: UPGRADE SUPERVISORS continued 


Promise in managerial ability should 


be a guide for choosing supervisors 


have not had technical education 
and experience cannot often move 
successfully beyond the first few 
echelons of supervision.” 

Management consultant Peter 
Drucker feels differently. ““The best 
preparation for most of the tech- 
nical jobs in industrial engineering, 
in quality control, in production 
scheduling is successful perform- 
ance as a first line supervisor,” he 
contends. “The able supervisor can 
acquire in a training course what- 
ever specialized technical knowl- 
edge is needed.” 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Drucker 
agree, however, that the need for 
future managers is so great that no 
company can afford to overlook a 
supervisor who is potentially quali- 
fied. 

Intelligent use of human re- 
sources demands that supervisors be 
clearly included among the candi- 
dates for executive advancement, 
and that any man who has demon- 
strated a basic grasp of the art of 
management should be given every 
opportunity to remedy any educa- 
tional deficiencies that stand in the 
way of his promotion. 


Select supervisors for manage- 
ment ability: Business has learned 
from its experience with executive 
development that superior perform- 
ance as a technician is no guarantee 
that a man will make a good man- 
ager. 

This lesson should be applied to 
the selection of supervisors. Pick- 
ing the best production worker in 
a unit to fill a vacancy as foreman— 
a common practice in many firms 
today—is a hazardous procedure. 
He may be a whiz at operating a 
machine, but a complete flop at get- 
ting work done through others. 

The human relations approach to 
choosing supervisor-candidates is 
more sophisticated, but in the long 
run just as unsatisfactory. The abil- 
ity to get along well with fellow- 
workers is one necessary qualifica- 
tion for a good supervisor, but by 
no means the only one. A hail fel- 
low who is reluctant to exercise au- 
thority, or who shows no aptitude 
for such tasks as planning and 
scheduling, will never make the 
grade no matter how popular he is 
with the men. 
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A number of companies have done 
extensive research on the problem of 
choosing supervisors. They have de- 
veloped a variety of tests, question- 
naires, depth interviews and other 
appraisal techniques. Most of these 
screening devices are intended to de- 
termine, first, whether a man has 
the capability of becoming a man- 
ager, and second, whether he really 
wants to assume leadership respons- 
ibility. 

Procter & Gamble believes that 
the second question is every bit as 
important as the first. It encourages 
self-nomination. Any worker who 
comes forward on his own and ex- 
presses a desire to be considered for 
a supervisory job has a strong point 
in his favor. 

If an employe seems to be a good 
prospect for a supervisory job, P & G 
discreetly tests him by putting him 
into positions where he can demon- 
strate management ability—or the 








lack of it. He may be assigned 
to trace the cause of a production 
delay or material loss in his unit, 
for example, or casually appointed 
to a plant committee planning a 
Christmas party—or something of 
that kind. Nothing is said about the 
fact that he is being considered for 
promotion, but his superiors watch 
closely to see how he handles him- 
self. 


Adapt his training to his job and 
his needs: “When I look back on 
it,” an executive said recently, “I 
realize that our old foreman’s train- 
ing program was completely absurd. 
Half of the trainee’s time was spent 
in learning how to fill out forms and 
reports. The other half was devoted 
to lectures in which we tried to 
teach him a lot of abstract princi- 
ples that meant absolutely nothing 
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to him in terms of his everyday 
job.” 

A sharp break with this concept 
of foremen’s training is one of the 
notable features of the new super- 
visor-development programs. The 
big effort is to keep training job- 
related—that is, to make sure that 
supervisors are taught the things 
they need to know, in a way that 
makes sense to them. 

This is accomplished by such 
measures as: 

1. Bringing the job into the 
classroom. Instead of listening to 
lectures on management principles, 
supervisor trainees work out the 
principles for themselves through 
guided discussions of actual prob- 
lems. The so-called incident process 
developed by Prof. Paul Pigors of 
MIT (a simplified version of the 
Harvard case study system) is an 
excellent technique for this kind of 
training. 

2. Using line managers as in- 
structors. There are at least four 
good reasons for this. It saves 
money; it is a development oppor- 
tunity for the managers called up- 
on to teach; it opens a new and 
valuable channel of communication 
between higher management and 
supervisors; and last but not least, 
it persuades supervisors that they 
are getting practical, workable guid- 
ance from a man who knows the 
score. 

3. Using the job itself as a train- 
ing device. A few companies have 
dispensed with formal training 
courses altogether in the belief that 
supervisors, even more than execu- 
tives, can best learn by doing. Even 
in the companies that continue to 
provide formal training courses 
there is heavy emphasis on the de- 
velopmental opportunities found in 
the actual work situation—special 
assignments, job rotation, and, above 
all, coaching by experienced supe- 
riors. 

4. Tailoring development to the 
specific needs of the individual. 
This is even more important for su- 
pervisors than for executives. Super- 
visors vary in educational back- 
ground from those who never went 
to high school to those who hold 
Ph. D. degrees. Several techniques 
are available for diagnosing an 
individual’s training needs. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell uses a question- 
naire to find out where the super- 
visor himself feels weak. General 
Electric has its general foremen rate 
each of their subordinate supervi- 
sors in terms of duties, expectations, 
current performances and develop- 
mental deficiencies. The appraisal 
panel system widely used in execu- 
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tive development programs is easily 
adaptable to supervisors. 

5. Emphasizing the supervisor’s | 
responsibility for self-development. | 
This idea, a keystone of executive 
development philosophy, has only 
recently been widely applied to su- 
pervisors. Its success in any situa- | 
tion will depend on the demonstrat- 
ed readiness of top management to 
open promotion ladders to ambi- 
tious supervisors and to reward 
them for distinctly managerial skills 
(such as developing their own sub- 
ordinates) that may not be directly 
reflected in their unit’s production 
record. 

6. Judicious use of company- | 
financed training at outside institu- 
tions. If a supervisor has demon- 
strated potential for management, 
but lacks formal education, it may 
cost less in the long run to send him 
to school for a while than it would 
cost to teach a college graduate the 
fine points of handling people and 
production. Remember that you are 
not sending your rough-hewn genius 
to college just to acquire polish. The 
real purpose of exposing him to 
some liberal arts education is to 
broaden his outlook and_ better 
equip him for the value judgments 
he’ll need to make in a bigger job. 

This new approach to supervisor 
development may sound _ prohibi- 
tively expensive. But the organiza- 
tions that are leading the way are| 
as cost-conscious as any in Ameri- 
ca. They are convinced that better 
management, at the crucial contact | 
point represented by the supervisor, | 
is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
They also believe that over-all per- | 
sonnel costs need not be increased, 
but may actually be lowered, by up- | 
grading the supervisor and his job. | 

The prevailing practice of putting 
one supervisor over every 10 or 15 
workers is not based on any inex- 
orable span-of-control law. It stems 
in large part from the fact that most 
supervisors are required to function 
as straw bosses rather than man- 
agers. 

The direction in which business 
is clearly moving is toward more 
quality and less quantity in super- | 
vision. As one executive put it: 

“What we need is fewer supervi- 
sors, better trained and better paid.” | 

—Louis CASSELS & 
RAYMOND L. RANDALL| 
REPRINTS of “Next Big Step: 
Upgrade Supervisors” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents per copy or} 
$10.15 per 100 postpaid, from Na- | 
tion’s Business, 1615 H Street, N.W.., | 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose | 
remittance with order. | 
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BASIC STRIKE ISSUE: 











YOUR RIGHT TO MANAGE 


Showdown comes in effort to set 
limits of union’s sphere of action 


BEHIND THE STEEL STRIKE is the business com- 
munity’s increasing concern over union encroachment 
on the responsibility to manage. 

Basically, from a business standpoint, that is the 
big issue which underlies the strike. 

The United Steelworkers struck major steel pro- 
ducers for the sixth time since the war not so much 
for higher wages as to deny the industry the oppor- 
tunity to operate at maximum efficiency so that in- 
creased labor costs could be absorbed without raising 
prices. 

At stake are success in the fight against inflation, 
the efforts to meet growing foreign competition, the 
right to stay in business, and other recognized man- 
agement responsibilities. 

Management’s struggle to loosen the shackles of 
union control of management functions is neither 
new nor confined to the steel industry. It has been 
going on almost since the beginning of unions. but 
today management shows increased determination to 
have a showdown in steel, metalworking, rubber, 
glass, railroads, construction and other industries. 

The size of the problem and management’s concern 
over it were reported by NATION’S BUSINESS a 
year ago (see “Unions and Laws Put Curb on Man- 
agement,” July 1958). How some employers were 
coming to grips with a major part of the problem was 
revealed two months ago in another article, “Pressure 
Mounts Against Featherbedding” (June). 


Right to manage 


At issue is the employer’s right to manage his busi- 
ness to the best of his ability consistent with the pub- 
lic good. Involved are the right to direct, discipline 
and control the work force; to control production, and 
generally to conduct the business, including decisions 
affecting products, prices and profits. 
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The line between management and employe rights 
is not clear-cut. The common employer view is that 
management has all rights except those limited by 
contract with a union or by law. 

James C. Phelps, assistant to the vice president for 
industrial relations of Bethlehem Steel Co., has said, 
for instance, that to the extent that management’s 
sphere of action is not limited by a union agreement 
its “rights are unimpaired by the contract.” 

Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel for the United Steel- 
workers, contends, on the other hand, that manage- 
ment has no reserved rights which can be diminished 
only to the extent that labor challenges them success- 
fully. 

He says that management, unions and employes all 
have rights, with none supreme over the other, and 
that management’s right to direct the work force is 
only a procedural right because somebody has to be 
boss. 

Mr. Goldberg recognizes that management exer- 
cises certain inherent rights in operating a business, 
but indicates that this is so only because unions have 
not seen fit to diminish them by union contract. In 
any event, he insists that the exercise of these rights 
cannot diminish the rights of the worker and union. 

Among the inherent rights of management Mr. 
Goldberg includes determining the product, the ma- 
chine to be used, the manufacturing method, the 
price, the plant layout and plant organization. 

But, when exercise of these rights raises questions 
involving working arrangements, crews, schedules, 
rates, etc., which affect worker or union rights, then, 
he says, they may be subject to limitations of the 
union contract. 

Major steel contracts state that the company “re- 
tains the exclusive rights to manage the business and 
plants and to direct the working forces” and that, in 
exercising these rights, it will observe the terms of the 
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labor contract. The steel union wants to change “re- 
tains the exclusive rights” to read “has the exclusive 
responsibility.” Reason: It wants to remove from the 
contract any support for the theory that, without a 
contract, management has unlimited rights, and re- 
tains all those not specifically limited or taken away 
by the contract. : 

Some employers avoid any statement of manage- 
ment rights in the labor agreement on the ground 
that such a statement might be interpreted to exclude 
other rights not stated. 

About 60 per cent of union contracts include a 
statement of management rights, according to a sur- 
vey by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., a private 
reporting service. They appear in at least 80 per cent 
of the contracts in these industries: textiles, transpor- 
tation equipment, leather, rubber, stone, clay and 
glass, fabricated metals, furniture and finance. They 
are least common, less than 20 per cent, in communi- 
cations, maritime and construction industries. 

In contracts which cover specific management 
rights, these are listed most often: 


> The right to close a facility, relocate or build a 
new one. 


> The right to issue company rules. 
> The right to determine the number of workers. 


> The right to institute technological changes. 


What’s restricted 


These are some of the management prerogatives 
which are restricted in union contracts: 

Contracting out of work; purchase or use of cer- 
tain materials; changes in production methods; use 
of supervisors; determining the size of the work force, 
work load and speed of operations; instituting tech- 
nological changes; abolishing jobs. 

One employer agreed with the union to continue 
producing the same products at a particular plant, 
unless it becomes economically necessary to transfer 
the production to some other plant. In the latter 
event, the union will be given 60 days in which to re- 
view the action. If no agreement is reached on the 
necessity, the union may strike or the employer may 
shut down. 


The showdown 


A number of companies in the past year have under- 
gone long and costly strikes in the effort to soften or 
eliminate contract clauses which hamper cost-cutting. 

The railroads are heading for a possible strike in 
their drive to cut down union featherbedding prac- 
tices which the industry claims cost the public $500 
million a year. Railroad labor agreements expire 
Nov. 1, but any strike action would be delayed under 
the machinery of the Railway Labor Act. 
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In construction, the building trades unions have 
joined employers in a cooperative program to cut 
down on work restrictions. 

These are some of the major situations in which 
the issue has come to a head: 


Steel: The industry is asking the United Steel- 
workers to agree to a number of contract changes 
which, it says, would pave the way for improved 
efficiency and waste elimination to the benefit of all. 
The industry wants: 
> More freedom to change jobs or work assignments, 
as circumstances change, without being hampered 
by the necessity to preserve historical local working 
conditions. 
> Enforceable contract restrictions against wildcat 
strikes, slowdowns and picketing. 


> Recognition of management’s responsibility to de- 
velop sound incentive standards. 

> Clarification of management’s right to change work 
schedules to meet changing business requirements. 


>» Employes to work at least part of the year to 
qualify for a paid vacation, with vacations spread 
over a longer period. 

> Seniority rules simplified so that employes with 
higher seniority may not claim jobs for which they 
are not qualified simply because the jobs are held by 
workers with shorter service. 


Glass: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company took a 
strike of more than 18 weeks trying to get changes 
in work quotas and wasteful work rules. Its requests 
are being considered by an arbitrator. 


Oil: After a five-week strike, Gulf Oil Corporation 
won some union concessions against refusal of work- 
ers to perform minor tasks outside their normal jobs 
when necessary to complete their work. 


Rubber: The United Rubber Workers struck major 
rubber companies for several weeks over issues 
which included union efforts to put restrictions on 
contracting out of work and to eliminate disciplinary 
action against wildcat strikers. 


Metalworking: Management responsibilities were 
a major factor in a two-month strike by the United 
Automobile Workers against International Harvester 
Company. In the new contract, the company gained, 
among other things, the right to shut down for vaca- 
tions. 


Automobiles: Chrysler Corporation was involved in 
a long strike over work loads and employe efficiency. 


Publishing: New York newspaper publishers won 


some concessions in a long dispute with union print- 
ers over the setting of unnecessary type. END 
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PLAN YOUR COMING GROWTH continued from page 35 


Higher prices can cut profits if 


consumer resistance lowers volume 


$5 billion. Indications are for a 
continuation of this rise. 

On balance, consumer demand 
through the year and a half ahead 
promises to assure rising levels of 
business. There is reason to believe 
that consumption may accelerate. 


Prices 


The Consumer Price Index has 
been stable for the longest period 
on record. But changes in the com- 
ponents of the index have been oc- 
curi-g and will continue to occur. 
For example, the food index is 
much lower than a year ago, with 
this decline approximately offset- 
ting rises in other parts of the Con- 
sumer Price Index, notably services. 

Resumption of creeping inflation 
is now expected. In the 12 to 18 
months ahead a possible increase of 
two percentage points is possible. 

On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable pressure on prices. Com- 
petition is stiff. Businessmen know 
that raising prices can significantly 
reduce volume and adversely affect 
profits. 


Competition 


Competition appears likely to 
hold creeping inflation in the year 
ahead from becoming leaping in- 
flation. 

The nature of competiton, too, is 
important to businessmen. Of rising 
significance is the competition from 
new products. With an estimated 
$10 billion going into research and 
development this year, you can ex- 
pect many new products to be 
placed on the market. Greater effi- 
ciency will be required to compete 
effectively pricewise. 


Wage and other costs 


Costs are rising, with no let-up in 
sight, pressing hard on the profits 
end of the business formula. Labor 
income from wage and salary dis- 
bursements, at the rate of $240.9 
billion in April of last year (the low 
point), now is an estimated $25 bil- 
lion higher. 

What’s happening to wages in 
manufacturing indicates the wage- 
cost trend. Average weekly earn- 
ings for workers in manufacturing 
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now approximate $90. That is rough- 
ly $9 a week higher than a year 
ago. For durable goods manufactur- 
ing, the average weekly pay is $98, 
up $10 in a year, and for nondur- 
able goods factory work the pay 
average is about $79, some $5.50 a 
week higher than a year ago. 

A noteworthy fact about factory 
employment is that about half the 
workers are employed in industries 
that average $100 a week or more. 
For example, the primary metal in- 
dustries average more than $116 a 
week per employe. The weekly aver- 
age for products of petroleum and 
coal is more than $118. 

Average hourly earnings for all 
factory work are about $2.25, up 11 
cents an hour in the past 12 months. 
This compares to $1.98 in 1956 and 
$1.47 in 1950. 

The determination of union wage 
negotiators to boost hourly earnings 
and fringe benefits indicates that 
labor costs are likely to continue 
upward in the foreseeable future. 


Hours of work 


Closely associated with earnings 
is the number of hours worked each 
week. The average workweek has 
risen sharply in the past 12 months. 
For all industries the average now 
exceeds 40.5 hours, about two hours 
more than a year ago. 

In considering expansion plans, 
this index is important. It means 
that workers already are working 
about as many hours, on the aver- 
age, as can be expected. Increased 
production might require an_in- 
crease in number of workers. This 
may not be easy. 

Total unemployment includes ap- 
proximately 1.5 million workers, 
male and female, between 14 and 
24, where worker skills are lacking. 
Thus, employment of additional 
workers with less skill tends to raise 
employment costs. 


Technology 


When skilled workers are un- 
available in large numbers, and 
overtime is costly, plant managers 
turn to technological improvements 
for ways to boost production and 
raise efficiency. Developments in 
technology need not wait for these 


conditions to prevail. Much of 
America’s progress is based on cre- 
ative obsolescence. As new and bet- 
ter machines become available, old 
machines are likely to be scrapped 
long before their usefulness is over. 

For the near, as well as the long- 
range, future many technological 
developments are to be expected. 
This is one important avenue avail- 
able for reducing costs, as well as 
raising volume output. 


Plant efficiency 


Although no one knows for sure 
at what percentage of capacity 
America’s total industrial machin- 
ery is now working, it is known that 
present capacity exceeds current 
volume. 

The problem can be illustrated 
this way. An executive of one of 
the country’s leading corporations, 
discussing this problem recently, 
admitted that his company is oper- 
ating at about 75 per cent of capac- 
ity. As the nation’s economy moves 
toward the $500 billion mark, how- 
ever, his company expects much of 
the unused 25 per cent to go into 
operation. 

Then, as the gross national prod- 
uct rises further, the company will 
need to boost production. How can 
it do this? The company can, of 
course, run at more than 100 per 
cent of capacity by using overtime, 
but plant efficiency diminishes 
rapidly, he says, after the 90 per 
cent rate. 

Thus the extra business is not 
necessarily profitable. 

Yet it could prove even more 
dangerous, over the long run, not to 
try to fulfill additional demand. A 
competitor might accept this busi- 
ness and grab off a larger share of 
the future market. 

This illustrates the importance of 
the expansion problem many execu- 
tives face today. If the decision to 
expand is delayed too long, it could 
prove a serious drag on the com- 
pany during the early 1960’s. The 
company lucky enough—and smart 
enough—to get in on the best part 
of the boom is in position to expand 
profits in the years ahead. 


Interest costs 


The prospect for profits is the 
chief consideration for expanding. 
Interest costs, nevertheless, play an 
important part. So does the avail- 
ability of funds. 

For the immediate future money 
is expected to be tight. The redis- 
count rates administered by the 
Federal Reserve banks have recent- 
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ly been boosted. This is intended 
to restrict the money that is avail- 
able. Interest rates will be higher. 

For the remainder of this year 
and next, profits may provide funds 
for expansion. There seems little 
reason to believe that shortage of 
funds will curtail expansion, despite 
the prospect for higher interest 
costs. 


A look ahead 


The critical period for many 
companies is now. Some already 
have made plans and a few have 
announced them. 

If the decision to expand is put 
off too long, the company may dis- 
cover too late that it is missing 
out on the most profitable period of 
the boom. 

On the other hand, building ex- 
cess capacity too early could be as 
great a problem as not being able 
to produce the volume your sales- 
men can move. 

“It’s like having enough cash,” 
one executive explains. “If you’ve 
got enough cash at the right time, 
you’re in good shape. But having a 
lot of cash at the wrong time can be 
a serious liability. 

“Unused plant capacity is the 
same sort of thing. Building addi- 
tional plant capacity today is an 
expensive item in the cost of doing 
business. It’s even more costly— 
sometimes disastrous—to build new 
capacity and then not be able to use 
it, and to have to wait around while 
demand catches up with ability to 
produce. 

“Our company hopes to bring 
new plant capacity into operation 
just in time to keep pace with the 
sales volume increases we expect 
for the future.” 

For his company, he thinks that 
means new plant capacity should be 
ready for use by the end of 1960 
and early 1961. 

Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures currently are running at the 
annual rate of about $33.7 billion. 
This is a healthy pace, although 
somewhat lower than the $37 bil- 
lion record set in 1957. Analysts in 
Washington say that, according to 
the best information at hand, the 
rate will change little the rest of 
this year. Indicated is the probabil- 
ity that the rate of spending will 
reach only $33.7 billion by the final 
quarter. 

But important things are happen- 
ing. 

For one thing, economic growth 
is moving along rapidly. Accelera- 
tion has surprised many of the 
country’s best forecasters. For ex- 
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ample, a year ago a forecast of a 
gross national product of $475 bil- 
lion by the end of this year was re- 
garded as quite optimistic. Most 
economists looked with favor on 
$465 billion. 

Then their sights were moved 
higher and many, until recently, 
thought they saw the gross national 
product reaching $480 billion and 
possibly $485 billion by the end of 
this year. 

Now, looking at later data, econo- 
mists expect-the figure to reach 
$490 billion by Christmas. 

The $500 billion mark—regarded 
as sort of an economic milestone, 
though nothing is really magic about 
the figure—will surely come in the 
first quarter of 1960 and could come 
by the final quarter of this year. 

Many businessmen, as well as 
economists, are beginning to fear 
that they'll be caught off guard 
with plant capacity all used up— 
and no room to boost production 
profitably. 

The word “profitably” is a key 
thought here. Production nearly al- 
ways can be boosted. But the extra 
production over the most efficient 
operating level is, for most lines, 
more costly. 

There seems little likelihood that 
businessmen can delay much longer 
the decision to start action to en- 
large plant capacity. Lead time is a 
critical factor. One indication of 
the future is shown by a survey 
of new orders placed with producers 
of machinery. These new orders 
have risen 20 per cent in two 
months. 

The normal or usual lead time be- 
tween new orders for machinery and 
the next rise in plant and equip- 
ment spending is nine months to a 
year. 

Reading the signs, based partly 
on the jump in machinery orders, 
some economists think a new surge 
in plant and equipment will come 
next year. 

The best guess appears to be that 
spending in 1960 will jump at least 
to the 1957 level, and a new record 
is possible. 

That is, from $33.4 billion now, 
total expenditures for plant and 
equipment in the year ahead are 
expected to reach $37 billion or 
more, and a $39 billion annual rate 
is the prospect for the final half of 
1960. END 





REPRINTS of “Plan Your Com- 
ing Growth” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 





THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in five cities 
—New York, Washington, Chicago, Dal- 
las and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-8 
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FUTURE MANAGERS 


New performance goals and appraisal 


SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES in the 
next few years will be improving 
their executives’ performance by de- 
veloping carefully written objectives 
for every management position. 

These will be much more than 
mere descriptions of position. They 
will be statements of conditions 
which will exist when there is a high 
level of executive accomplishment. 
Such performance standards will 
permit management by planned ob- 
jectives as well as objective meas- 
urement of managers. 

Many profitable and wel! man- 
aged companies already have effec- 
tive standards for key executive jobs. 
But not all have them for all man- 
agerial jobs. Inevitably, the organi- 
zations which don’t develop sound 
standards and procedures for meas- 
uring their managers and improving 
executive performance will be left 
behind in our increasingly competi- 
tive and demanding economy. 

A test of the adequacy of your 
present system of performance goals 
for your supervisory and managerial 
people can be made this way: 

For each of your immediate sub- 
ordinates write out a statement of 
conditions which should exist six 
months from now when the subor- 
dinates’ responsibilities are carried 
out to your satisfaction. Then ask 
each subordinate to write out, inde- 
pendent of your appraisal, what he 
thinks par will be for his job in the 
way of accomplishments six months 
from now. Compare the statements. 
If there is 75 per cent agreement on 
important factors, the understand- 
ing and expectations between supe- 
rior and subordinate are probably 
better than those of your average 
competitor. 
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We have to keep score in business 
just as we do in golf, baseball or 
football. Standards, objectives and 
goals are as important in one as in 
the other. The most desirable objec- 
tives are those that permit constant 
measurement by an executive him- 
self and review by his superior. By, 
say, 1965, most companies will not 
confine their appraisals to the now- 
customary once-a-year ordeal. We 
will need to adjust goals frequently, 
recognize accomplishments as soon 
as they are apparent and assure that 
a continuous improvement can be 
made. 

Here are some other predictions 
of what likely will be the practices 
in successful companies in the years 
just ahead: 


1. A manager’s immediate supervi- 
sor will become more important in 
his appraisal. Group analysis of per- 
formance will be less important. Im- 
proved executive performance will be 
accelerated by setting performance 
goals expressed in terms of quality, 
quantity, organization needs, ex- 
pense and time. The goals will be de- 
termined jointly by supervisor and 
subordinate. New targets will be set 
as soon as conditions change. 


2. Subordinate and superior will 
prepare more fully for discussions 
of what is expected and how both 
can improve. The subordinate will 
be encouraged to determine the areas 
where he can improve most. 

He will be asked to decide how 
he plans to improve and what the 
superior can do—or not do—that 
will help the subordinate better ac- 
complish his job. 

In 20 years of talking privately 
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methods predicted for years to come 


with executives and supervisors in 
dozens of companies, I have never 
found one who did not tell me ways 
his boss could help him. But they 
rarely tell this to their superiors. 


3. Less attention will be given to 
personality traits and more to re- 
sults. A manager in a large concern 
in Texas, for example, was letting 
a superficial opinion of one of his 
auditors influence his judgment of 
the man’s work. The manager had 
decided that his subordinate was a 
sour fellow, unhappy in his work, 
until one day he found out that the 
auditor’s face was partially para- 
lyzed and that he couldn’t smile. 


4. Both long and short-term objec- 
tives will be considered. Profit will 
continue to be important in measur- 
ing performance, but increased at- 
tention will probably be given to 
what actions a man takes that help 
the business grow. For example, 
what has he done in helping subor- 
dinates to develop? Who are the 
really qualified people promoted 
from his division? How has he con- 
tributed to the company’s standing 
in the community, in the industry, 
even the nation? 


S. The accent will be on the future, 
and areas for improvement will be 
stressed more than the mistakes or 
shortcomings of the past. A few 
functions of the job will be agreed 
on by executive and subordinate 
which probably need systematic and 
frequent analysis to achieve im- 
provements. Maximum as well as 
minimum levels of activity may be 
useful. Most executives are proba- 
bly doing certain phases of their 
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work exceedingly well to the neglect 
of other important responsibilities. 


6. Less emphasis will be placed on 
how the executive’s job is done, and 
more on end results. Performance 
will be judged by comparison with 
the standards for the position, for 
which accountability will be stated 
in writing. Less attention will be 
given to comparing one executive’s 
performance with that of another. 


7. Promotability and performance 
will be considered separately. Prob- 
ably less than half of the present 
executives in your company will be 
promoted in the course of their ca- 
reers with the company. When both 
promotability and performance are 
covered at the same review, job po- 
tential is likely to get more consid- 
eration than is present job perform- 
ance. It is most important that 
you and your subordinates concen- 
trate on improving performance 
within current responsibilities. Of 
course, each subordinate is interest- 
ed in promotions, but these should 
be discussed and appraised sepa- 
rately from performance judgments. 


8. Forms, rating, scales, graphics, 
adjective descriptions, forced-choice 
items and over-all numerical ratings 
are likely to receive less attention. 
Letting subordinates know how they 
are doing and developing plans for 
improvement will become _ recog- 
nized as the responsibility of line 
managers. 

A recent analysis of 656 execu- 
tives in a blue-chip corporation 
found among the most noticeable 
weaknesses: lack of job knowledge 
and experience, poor communica- 
tions, lack of initiative, improper 
delegation, lack of organization and 
planning ability. 

Many of the executives also were 
found to be inconsiderate and un- 
imaginative and lax in developing 
subordinates. 

Most of their shortcomings lay 
within the basic managerial func- 
tions which all executives are ex- 
pected to perform satisfactorily re- 
gardless of the special demands of 
their particular jobs. 

As a ready check on your own 
performance and that of an imme- 
diate subordinate or even superior, 
here are a number of duties with- 
in the major functions that are fair- 
ly common to managerial jobs. 

As a simple three-way analysis, 
ask what functions are most impor- 
tant to the job you perform, your 
subordinate performs and your su- 
perior performs? On what functions 
can you or they improve? 


Here are checkpoints you can use 
in measuring the performance 





and 


promotability of subordinates: 





[_—— 


1. He understands clearly his job 
responsibilities and authority. 

2. He formulates realistic plans 
and schedules to carry out his job. 

3. He classifies the work to be 
done, divides it into components, 
creates orderly and productive ar- 
rangements. 

4. He utilizes his resources (man- 
power and other) productively. 

5. He establishes priorities for 
work to be done, by himself and his 
people. 

6. He minimizes the necessity for 
overtime. 

7. He sees that each person un- 
derstands his responsibility and au- 
thority. 

8. He plans and conducts effec- 
tive meetings as required; avoids 
unnecessary meetings. 

9. He uses meetings to develop 
people. 

10. He shows his people how 
each job fits into the total picture. 

11. He sees that his people have 
the equipment and materials they 
need. 


— 


1. He recognizes and corrects sit- 
uations which need improvement. 

2. He originates new approaches 
to problems. 

3. He makes the most of a prom- 
ising new plan or idea. 

4. He puts into operation worth- 
while suggestions that are made by 
his people. 

5. He encourages his_ subordi- 
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nates to try the new methods and. 
new ideas. 
6. He faces up to situations. 


(= Seheentiiien 


1. He effectively delegates re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

2. He avoids trespassing on au- 
thority, once delegated. 

3. He periodically checks per- 
formance on duties that are dele- 
gated. 

4. He encourages his people down 
to the lowest level to make decisions. 

5. He concerns himself with a 
minimum of detail. 

6. He defines jobs for his people 
that provide greatest challenge and 
opportunity. 

7. He inspires in his people the 
willingness to work toward objec- 
tives. 

8. He makes full use of the skills 
and abilities of his employes. 

9. He provides the necessary 
know-how for his people as required. 

10. He has his employes partici- 
pate in setting work objectives and 
schedules. 

11. He gets group reaction on im- 
portant matters before going aheacl. 

12. He carries out policies en- 
thusiastically. 

13. He generates a sense of be- 
longing. 

14. He encourages cooperation 
with others. 

15. He goes to bat for his em- 
ployes when necessary. 

16. He maintains a proper bal- 
ance of interest between his work 
group and other departments and 
divisions. (continued on next page) 
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KEEP YOUR CARLOAD 
fel Ul- wae] |4-t- Male). 


“cooling their heels" 


To keep customers, keep ’em 
satisfied—as B&O SENTINEL SERVICE 
does—with siding-to-siding 
dependability. 


Sentinel cars are watched closely 
with prompt reporting to shippers 
and receivers of any in-transit 
interruption. 









SENTINEL SERV- 
ICE will treat 
your carload 
customers right. 
Try it! 


Ask 


our 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly <>’ — better ! 
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FUTURE MANAGERS 


continued 


i). .Mentetaduseitios 

1. His decisions are consistent 
with policies, procedures and objec- 
tives. 

2. His decisions are consistent 
with the economic, social and polit- 
ical climate. 

3. He keeps within the bounds of 
his authority and ability in making 
decisions. 

4. He considers and _ interprets 
correctly the important iacts in solv- 
ing a problem. 

5. He uses his own and the ex- 
perience of others in reaching con- 
clusions. 

6. He accepts responsibility for 
his decisions, even when he has con- 
sulted others. 

7. He makes decisions promptly, 
but not hastily. 

8. He makes decisions that are 
realistic and clear-cut. 

9. He takes calculated risks, 
based on sound decision-making. 

10. He converts his decisions into 
effective and decisive action. 


, ...Saematentins 


1. He keeps informed on how his 
people are thinking and feeling. 

2. He encourages his employes to 
express their ideas and opinions. 

3. He listens with understanding 
and purpose. 

4. He responds intelligently to 
criticisms of his own actions. 

5. He handles questions satisfac- 
torily. 

6. He keeps his people informed 
on changes in policies and proced- 
ures and all other matters affecting 
their work. 

7. He recognizes good work and 
expresses appreciation. 

8. He explains the why of his de- 
cisions. 

9. He makes significant contribu- 
tions in meetings, both in listening 
and in speaking. 

10. He expresses himself clearly 
and effectively—in writing, speak- 
ing and manner. 

11. He informs higher levels of 
management of his employes’ ac- 
complishments and development. 


P—mevelenins 

1. He selects properly qualified 
people for jobs. 

2. He helps new employes adjust 
to the job and the group. 


3. He creates in people a desire 
to do a better job. 

4. He systematically evaluates 
the performance of each of his peo- 
ple. 

5. He keeps people informed on 
how they are doing. 

6. He uses constructive criticism, 
reflecting a helpful attitude. 

7. He discusses with his people 
their career opportunities. 


G—Relationships 


1. He is firm and fair in dealing 
with his people and his associates. 

2. He is able to “take it” when 
the going is rough. 

3. He shows that he enjoys his 
work and his associates. 

4. He does things which make it 
pleasant to be a member of his 
group. 

5. He makes it easy for people to 
talk to him. 

6. He visits his people and his as- 
sociates in their offices and work 
places. 

7. He interests himself in the per- 
sonal well-being of others. 

8. He participates suitably in 
community activities. 

9. He participates suitably in so- 
cial events of his employes. 

10. He understands both on-the- 
job and off-the-job problems of his 
people. 

11. He tactfully adjusts to per- 
sonalities and circumstances. 

12. He sells his ideas to others. 


Pl —etandards 


1. He uses systematic methods to 
measure performance, productivity 
and progress. 

2. He and his people jointly de- 
velop their objectives and standards 
of performance. 

3. He evaluates continually to re- 
adjust the organization and work 
standards of his group. 

4. He sees that standard operat- 
ing practices are followed by his 
people. 

5. He fixes accountability. 

6. He faces up to failures in meet- 
ing standards.—EARL BROOKS 
Professor, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, 
Cornell University 





REPRINTS of “Yardstick for Fu- 
ture Managers” may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
Street N. W., Washington 6 D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with 
order. 
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EMPLOYE SUPPORT 


continued from page 33 


Changes should be introduced to avoid 
giving workers a sense of insecurity 


it is a real problem and one which 
impairs efficiency, safety, mainte- 
nance, morale, or coordination. 

When we stop to think about it, 
many changes in work routines, ma- 
chines, personnel, physical location, 
procedures, and systems take place 
without employe resistance. Why? 

Employes in these work units, who 
are working closely with each other, 
sense the existence of a problem as 
they encounter a block or difficulty. 
Having identified themselves with 
the problem, they begin to swap 
ideas about short cuts, adjustments, 
or solutions. The change is made so 
easily and naturally that they sel- 
dom think of it as a change. They 
regard the problem as a real one 
which they have spotted, identified 
themselves with, and solved. Also, 
the change was not imposed upon 
them from outer space. 

Walter R. Mahler, industrial psy- 
chologist, says employes must first 
“see and feel the need to change” 
since an organizational change often 
has some impact upon their work 
habits, skills, retraining, and per- 
formance in the work unit. If they 
can identify themselves with a real 
problem and one which warrants 
the search for a solution, they have 
a springboard from which to take 
off. They usually want to collab- 
orate in determining the change 
needed. If they cannot identify them- 
selves with the problem or if they 
cannot see the need for a change, 
they regard themselves as being pres- 
sured, manipulated, or maneuvered. 


Reassurance 


It is a basic tenet in industrial 
psychology that employes will seek 
to protect the satisfactions they al- 
ready have, and that they will be ap- 
prehensive of any change which 
will deprive them of these satis- 


factions. If this anxiety is not re- 
solved, change is resisted. To 
manage any change effectively, 


then, management must recognize 
this source of employe anxiety and 
do what it can to remove it. 

Over a 10-year period of polling 
workers to determine their basic 
wants and satisfactions, Elmo Roper 
has found that it adds up to this: 
1, security, 2, opportunity and a fair 
chance to advance, 3, being treated 
as a human being and having the 
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satisfaction of good social relation- 
ships on the job, and, 4, creditably 
performing a worth-while job. 

Among the basic satisfactions are 
the employe’s pay, working condi- 
tions, fringe benefits, skills, status 
and esteem, recognition of ac- 
complishment, promotion prospects, 
buddying with others of the clique, 
safety, and other satisfactions. 

He knows the demands, expecta- 
tions, and satisfactions of the present 
job. He doesn’t know what a 
changed situation will bring about 
and what he does not know he tends 
to suspect and sometimes fear. 

Resentment and resistance build 
up whenever a change is proposed. 
Whether the change does in fact con- 
stitute a threat or the employe im- 
agines and exaggerates it, the emo- 
tionally charged situation is there. 

Let’s go behind the scenes. 

A plan is under way to absorb 
the purchasing branch into a con- 
solidated administrative services 
branch. The personnel in the pur- 
chasing function feel that this 
smacks of nonrecognition of their ac- 
complishments. They resent being 
absorbed into the new branch be- 
cause they feel they will lose in 
prestige and status. 

Word gets around that the method 
of assigning overtime work for the 
building guards is to be changed. 
The guards are in a state of anxiety 
because of their concern over what 
this may mean to their opportunities 
for earning overtime pay. 

Management must recognize these 
sources of anxiety and insecurity, 
anticipate the feelings and attitudes 
which may develop, and take steps 
to reassure the workers that the per- 
ceived threat to their basic needs 
and satisfactions is not well founded. 
It is important that management dis- 
close the reasons for the change and, 
to the extent possible, reassure em- 
ployes that these reasons are not de- 
rived from any desire to disrupt their 
on-the-job social relationships, de- 
prive them of rightful opportunities 
for earnings and advancement, or re- 
duce their rank, status, or prestige. 

For the most part, change is not 
intended to affect basic satisfactions 
of employes. 

Failure to reassure employes will 
result in communication falling upon 
deaf ears and unwillingness to take 





active part in making the change 
possible. 


Communication 


Poor communication alone could 
wreck the psychological foundation 
for change. Communications barriers 
can develop between upper manage- 
ment and the staff specialists, be- 
tween staff specialist and line su- 
pervisor, between supervisor and 
employes, and even between the old- 
timers and the younger workers with- 
in the employe group affected. 

Planning is the keynote. It is vital 
that management put as much care 
into planning a change as it does 
into planning its budgets, advertis- 
ing, or public relations. 

Failure to plan results is an at- 
tempt to effect change by assump- 
tion, and you can’t assume when it 
comes to dealing with the human fac- 
tor in change. Nor can you handle 
the communication responsibility by 
an intercom broadcast, a brief state- 
ment in the monthly house organ, or 
any other faceless medium. Since the 
tasks of getting people to identify 
themselves with the problem and re- 
lieving their anxieties and fears are 
problems of real magnitude, there 
must be, in addition. to other meas- 
ures, a good deal of personalized, 
face-to-face, give-and-take communi- 
cation in effecting a change and gain- 
ing acceptance for it. 

Nothing arouses employe antago- 
nism toward management more than 
springing a change on workers. It is 
a must that communication begin by 
informing employes in advance of a 
proposed or pending change. 

Second, there should be clear and 
frank communication on the part of 
management in regard to the back- 
ground of and reasons for the change. 
This could do much to alleviate the 
strain and tension—and, equally im- 
portant, to beat the grapevine with 
its speculations, distortions, and 
spread of rumor and discontent. 

Third, management should keep 
in touch with employes or their 
spokesmen throughout the planning, 
introduction, installation, and fol- 

low-through of the change. Han- 
dling the initial announcement 
through good communication is not 
enough. Otherwise, employes may 
regard the springboard announce- 
ment as merely a token communi- 
cation and are kept in the dark 
from there on. Communication on a 
continuing basis and at each stra- 
tegic point is another must. 

Fourth, communication implies a 
basis for discussion. Unless manage- 
ment gives employes an opportunity 
to air their views, it does not remove 
the basic discontent which springs 
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EMPLOYE SUPPORT 


continued 


from brewing doubts and uncertain- 
ties. William Ruchti, associate edi- 
tor of Supervisory Management, 
made a study of turnover and quit 
patterns in industry which indicates 
an alarming situation. Thirty-one 
per cent of employes, interviewed as 
to how they felt about their com- 
panies, said “they were never told 
the reason why policies and pro- 
cedures affecting their work were 
changed.” 

One of the most significant com- 
munication booby traps is manage- 
ment’s inability to get itself across 
in understandable and convincing 
language. 

Several barriers must be overcome. 
Research studies in industrial psy- 
chology have shown a tendency for 
employe morale to decline with the 
increasing size and structure of the 
organization. Bigness seems to breed 
impersonal systems and adminis- 
trative controls which hamper clear 
communication. People are more se- 
cure in the smaller organizations, 
attain better understanding of each 
other’s views, are quicker to size up 
and ally themselves with the prob- 
lem. 

In the larger organization they are 
suspicious of that “guy in the front 
office who dreamed up this change” 
—and there are complexities and dif- 
ficulties in getting across to those 
affected at the site of the change. 

Management must find, in such 
organizations, a way to personalize 
communication, break through the 
bigness and the impersonal climate. 
Effective management and skillful 
communication by middle managers 
and line supervisors are the keys to 
achieving this and communication 
skill when undertaking a change is 
the real test of managerial compe- 
tency. 

Another communication block re- 
sults from blind spots and attitudes 
which have developed in regard to 
staff specialists who often trigger the 
proposed change. Specifically, line 
supervisors and their workers often 
are leery of the staff specialist and 
his intrusion upon line operations 
and personnel programs. They look 
upon the staff specialist as a man 
trying to justify his existence by 
dreaming up projects, experiments, 
changes, and tampering with estab- 
lished systems and practices. More- 
over, they often cannot understand 
the specialized language he speaks. 

Most important, where the staff 
specialist’s explanation has a rela- 
tionship to work standards and the 
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employes do not know what’s ex- 
pected of them under the proposed 
change, we’re dealing with a highly 
explosive situation. The answer: Get 
the staff man closer to the operating 
scene. Let him learn how the work- 
ers think and express themselves on 
the job so he can convert his own 
thinking into clear language. 

The line supervisor is also in for 
his share of vulnerability. In many 
cases employes feel that their super- 
visor is willing to go along with the 
staff specialist’s proposed change 
just to appear knowledgeable, to be 
on the right side of management, and 
to advance his own ambitions. His 
inability to communicate or inter- 
pret the essentials of the change and 
his tendency to oversimplify the pro- 
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can’t afford to leave growth 

problems to chance. For 
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future business turn back 
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posal and brush aside the critical 
questions without adequate answer, 
however, only intensify the em- 
ployes’ attitudes of doubt and build 
added resistance to the change. 
One more tip regarding communi- 
cation: To the extent possible, single 
out the employe group’s informal 
leader and try to have him interpret 
the reasons for and the implications 
of the change. It is well to communi- 
cate with and through him to the 
extent possible—but not to the ex- 
clusion of communicating with the 
whole group at various strategic 
points in effecting the change. 


Participation 


Although management has the 
right to hire, reward, punish, and 
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fire employes, when it comes to the 
matter of effecting a change the em- 
ployes affected can do one of several 
things: They can, by various tech- 
niques, reject the change by sabotag- 
ing it in devious ways; they can slow 
down the rate of the change; they can 
reduce the effects or anticipated 
gains of the change; they can de- 
mand a showdown in regard to the 
change and carry on a prolonged 
controversy. Any one of these ac- 
tions can be damaging. The extent to 
which any one of these is exploited 
depends upon the extent of the em- 
ployes’ participation in making the 
change. 

Lay the groundwork for participa- 
tion. Recognize that change is ef- 
fected more easily and with fewer 
ulcers when the pressure comes from 
within the group rather than from an 
outside source. 

Guidance, leadership and _per- 
spective should come from the out- 
side sources of the staff specialists 
and the supervisor as representa- 
tives of management, but it is vital 
that we tap employe suggestions, 
views, criticisms, sense of realism 
as to what will or will not work, and 
consideration of possible solutions. 

Employe participation is a de- 
cided asset to management, psycho- 
logically as well as functionally. It 
enables those involved to understand 
the various aspects of the change and 
what will be expected of them. The 
plans for the change are usually im- 
proved when they participate, for 
they point up realistically needs for 
adaptations within the proposed 
change. 


Mutual interest 


Changes are or should be gene- 
rated, of course, to solve certain 
problems. Generally, the problems 
plague both the immediate work 
unit, the supervisor, and manage- 
ment, and the solution serves the 
mutual interest of the employes and 
management. 

Management will do well to point 
up this precept of mutual interest. 
A sound approach is to appeal to the 
realistic personal goals of the em- 
ployes—their own productivity po- 
tential, job enlargement, growth and 
development, opportunity, safety, 
wider scope of responsibility, more 
margin for initiative and creative 
thinking, and other satisfactions. 

Show how the former system had 
its difficulties, its shortcomings, and 
weaknesses and how the new system 
will benefit employes as well as 
management. There is the highly 
controversial area of labor-manage- 
ment relations when change involves 
formal mediation or collective bar- 
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gaining on wages, fringe benefits and 
allied interests and where the thesis 
of mutual interest does not always 
register. But there is a wide and 
extensive area of change potential 
in the business enterprise where the 
concept of mutual interest does 
register. It’s worth tapping. 


Foilow-through 


It takes time to shift to new job 
situations, and it is important that 
management allow time for adjust- 
ments. These adjustments are of 
three kinds: organizational, tech- 
nical, and human. We enter into 
change with the expectation that 
things will work better than before. 
Difficulties in the organizational unit 
and its supervision, in the technical 
application and use of skills and 
abilities, and in personal adjust- 
ments, or any combination of these, 
may cut down on the expected gains. 

Sound follow-through on the su- 
pervision, technical operations, and 
employe morale is necessary to de- 
tect the weaknesses or unanticipated 
difficulties and to take corrective 
measures in hitting closer to the tar- 
get. Controls may have to be relaxed 
for a while because of the time ele- 
ment or need for reorientation. You 
may have to shift from a fast pace to 
amore transitional change. You may 
have to examine whether the benefits 
did accrue to the extent that you 
thought they would. Disciplinary 
measures may be needed against 
the one or two rebels who, for some 
reason, still do not go along after 
the change has been accepted and 
put into action. 

In short, the follow-through is an 
important stage and provides an op- 
portunity to capitalize on weaknesses 
here and there. Failure to manage 
this stage may result in the accumu- 
lation of weaknesses and decline in 
employe morale to the point that 
the change could be discredited. 

Finally, the awareness of the em- 
ployes that management is alert to 
the importance of follow-through, 
and is not cocky or egoistic enough 
to believe that the effected change 
is a sure thing, has a significant 
psychological effect. 

In the follow-through, again, there 
may have to be a repeat cycle of 
identification with other problems, 
communication, participation, and 
indication of mutual interest. 

—NATHANIEL STEWART 





REPRINTS of “Change Requires 
Employe Support’ may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Why are DODGE subscribers’ products 
and services accepted more often? 


If you sell to the new construction market, the architect, his job captain and 
his spec writer on any job you go after are mighty important to you. There’s 
often a definite advantage in being specified, but in any event you must be 
acceptable as an “or equal” or you haven’t much chance of getting the busi- 
ness at all. 

How to get the architect, job captain and spec writer on your side? It’s 
simple. Make sure your salesman or agent calls on them just at the moment 
when they’re looking for information and help on a specific job . . . when the 
welcome mat is out .. . before decisions have been made. That’s simple, too — 
with DODGE REPORTS. 

Dodge Reports — mailed daily direct to you, your salesmen or your agents 

tell who’s going to build what and where, who the architect is, When plans 
are being prepared and bids wanted, and who’s bidding . . . anywhere in the 
37 Eastern states. You specify the area, types and size of construction projects 
you want covered. Dodge provides early and accurate information. 

Learn how Dodge can provide you with a practical valuable marketing 
control ... and put an end to trial-and-error sales calls in the field. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. NB89 





Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 


(_] House Construction 
(] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 








[] General Building 
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INFLATION: 





where blame belongs 





ANALYSIS of the causes of price 


increases reveals that businessmen, * 


on the whole, are free of responsi- 
bility for causing inflation. 

It shows that the major blame for 
inflation must rest squarely on gov- 
ernment and labor—in that order of 
importance. 

The principal cause of price in- 
creases in the past decade has been 
federal government activity. His- 
torically, most periods of price in- 
creases coincide with or immedi- 
ately follow periods of increases 
in federal spending. A NATION’S 
BUSINESS inquiry into the prob- 
lem pinpoints the various ways in 
which government action, including 
spending, tends to heighten infla- 
tion. 

The analysis further shows that 
business not only has not been a 
prime cause of inflation but, by 
absorbing wage increases through 
reduced profit margins, has, in fact, 
prevented inflation from getting 
worse. 

Look at these economic facts: 


>» Wages and other employe com- 
pensation account for 82 per cent 
of the increase in national income 
during the past 10 years while cor- 
poration profits before taxes account 
for 2.5 per cent of the rise. 


> Compensation of employes after 
taxes rose 75 per cent in 10 years 
while profits after taxes declined 
13 per cent. 


Thus businessmen are already ab- 
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sorbing, through lower profit mar- 
gins, a part of the inflation shock 
which otherwise might have been 
passed on in price rises. The de- 
creasing share of corporate profits 
as a proportion of national income 
substantiates this. 

Although the United States has 
just gone through the longest pe- 
riod of price stability on record, 
some price changes are possible in 
the months ahead. First, seasonal 
changes are occurring now. By fall 
some slight but more lasting in- 
creases are likely. 

Fiscal and economic authorities, 
including Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney 
Martin, warn that coming months 
will bring new developments that 
could add dangerously to the infla- 
tionary movement of our economy. 
Among these are union demands 
for higher wages and additional 
fringe benefits. 

Indicating the high-level concern 
over these dangers is the fact that 
a special presidential committee 
headed by Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon is studying the inflation 
problem. Committees of Congress 
are continuing to look into the 
causes and possible solutions for 
this economic disease. 

By better understanding the part 
which government, unions and busi- 
ness have played in past inflation- 
ary periods, businessmen and others 
will be better able to take needed 
action to prevent new onsets of in- 
flation and its value-depleting effect 
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on the assets of all Americans, par- 
ticularly those with fixed incomes. 


Government 


The federal government buys 12 
per cent of all goods and services 
produced in the United States. This 
substantial demand tends to bid up 
both prices and wages. In several 
industries, particularly those sup- 
plying military equipment, the gov- 
ernment is such a large customer 
that, by adding to demand, it can 
exercise an important influence on 
the price of products. 

The program of stockpiling stra- 
tegic and critical materials affects 
the general sales price of these com- 
modities. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has established “guaranteed fair’’ 
prices for various nuclear materials. 

As the country’s most important 
employer of labor, the government 
determines the wage rates and 
working conditions for a_ sizable 
part of the labor force. 

Federal labor standards, set sun- 
der the Walsh-Healey and Fair La- 
bor Standards Acts, have substan- 
tially increased labor costs. 

As a seller of goods and services, 
the federal government can influ- 
ence the aggregate level of prices. 
By halting or reducing its sales of 
commodities to the public, it can 
support the general price level dur- 
ing a period of surpluses. 

Under a large number of pro- 
grams, the government sells goods 
and services to private purchasers. 
This includes electric power from 
the Interior Department and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority projects, 
materials produced by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and mail de- 
livery. When government sells these 
goods and services at less than their 
full cost, the difference must be 
made up by taxes, tending to raise 
costs for all business firms. 

Prices are also affected by federal 
credit programs. Guarantees of 








residential mortgages by the Vet- 
erans Administration and Federal 
Housing Administration have stimu- 
lated the construction industry, in- 
creasing the willingness of builders 
to undertake construction by re- 
ducing the equity required to invest 
in projects and by raising expecta- 
tions as to the salability of the final 
product. 

This expansion in demand for 
housing has often resulted in in- 
creases in prices of building materi- 
als and existing homes. 

Federal monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies, expressed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury De- 
partment, have a profound effect 
upon prices. 

The public debt, exceeding $285 
billion, is held in large amounts by 
all classes of investors, including 
individuals, banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. With substantial 
budget deficits, plus the debt roll- 
over exceeding $40 billion a year, 
government interest rates seriously 
affect the rates individuals and busi- 
ness concerns must pay for loans. 
Interest rates affect the demand for 
housing, the amount of borrowing 
for capital expenditures and _ for 
plant expansion and modernization. 

The supply of money and the 
amount of credit and its general 
availability are affected by Federal 
Reserve Board actions. Changes in 
tax rates increase or decrease the 
amount of disposable income avail- 
able for consumer purchases. 

These many facets of federal ac- 
tivity have substantially affected 
the price level during the past dec- 
ade. 

State and local governments buy 
about nine per cent of the goods and 
services produced by the U. S. econ- 
omy. They hire about 5.9 million 
persons. Although they have some 
effect upon prices, particularly in 
the construction field, they are prin- 
cipally victims rather than creators 
; of inflation. State and local govern- 
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In 10 years 


Wages after taxes 
have gone up 


715% 


Corporate profits 
after taxes 
have declined 


13% 


Al 


Businessmen have absorbed, 











through lower profit margins, 
part of the inflation impact 
which might have been 
passed on to the public 
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INFLATION 


continued 


ment debt policies, taxation, and the 
influence of their purchases all affect 
prices considerably less than similar 
programs at the federal level. 


Labor 

Organized labor follows the fed- 
eral government in responsibility for 
higher prices. During the past 10 
years prices have increased faster in 
highly unionized industries, and 
also faster in industries with the 
highest wage increases. The down- 
ward rigidity of wages has barred 
substantial price decreases in many 
lines. Featherbedding has kept costs 
and prices high in others. 

Because of these factors, although 
the annual value of goods and serv- 
ices produced by the American econ- 
omy has gone up $178 billion—or 
two thirds—in 10 years, actual 
physical volume of output has in- 
creased only about one third. More 
than one third of the gain, or $65 
billion, represents higher prices. 

How did this come about? 

First let us look at the income and 
expenditures of business firms, since 
they hire most of the employed per- 
sons and receive most of the income 
spent. 

Income which business firms re- 
ceive from the sale of goods and 
services is allocated largely among 
four major items: 

1. Wages and salaries. 

2. Goods and services purchased 
from other firms. 

3. Taxes. 

4. Interest, dividends, deprecia- 
tion and depletion allowances, re- 
tained earnings and miscellaneous 
expenditures. 

The relative allocation of expendi- 
tures among these categories varies 
from company to company and from 
industry to industry. Retail stores, 
food industries and petroleum re- 
finers, for example, devote a rela- 
tively small proportion of their in- 
come to wages and salaries but 
spend a large proportion for goods 
and services bought from others. 
Most service industries pay a large 
proportion of their income for wages 
and salaries. Taxes are relatively 
high for public utilities and other 
industries with substantial excise 
taxes. 

If expenditures for all our four 
million business firms were added 
together, the allocation would be: 
approximately 30 per cent for 
wages and salaries; 50 per cent for 
goods and services bought from 
others; 10 per cent for taxes, and 10 
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per cent for interest, dividends, de- 
preciation and depletion allowances, 
retained earnings and all the other 
things for which business must 
spend. 

This allocation, however, presents 
a misleading picture. Firms supply- 
ing goods and services use part of 
their income for wages and salaries. 
Transportation costs also include 
wages and salaries. Portions of the 
interest costs paid to banks and in- 
surance companies are used for em- 
ployes’ salaries. 

A clearer picture requires allo- 
cating all income to the individuals 
receiving it, as in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce national income 
statistics. The 10-year increase in 
national income is $137 billion. 
Here is where the money went: 


Compensation of 
employes 
Income of unincorporated 


Up $112.8 billion 


businesses and farms Up 5.0 billion 
aon cu chiatacchonamtensed Up 4.9 billion 
NES iayccadvgani badanonaces Up 9.0 billion 
Corporate profits 

before taxes .............. Up 3.4 billion 
Corporate taxes ............ Up 6.0 billion 
Corporate profits 

GPO TORRE nonce nccscss: Down 2.6 billion 
Inventory valuation 

adjustment ................ Up 2.0 billion 


Wages and other employe com- 
pensation make up 82 per cent of 
the increase and corporate profits 
before taxes account for 2.5 per cent 
of the total rise, while corporate in- 
come after taxes is 13 per cent less 
than it was a decade ago. 

Additional evidence of the limited 
role corporate profits have played in 
higher prices is shown by a compar- 
ison of corporate profits with com- 
pensation of employes. During the 
five years 1949-53, corporate profits 
before taxes averaged 21 per cent 
of employe compensation. Then 
they started down. In 1957 they 
were down to 17 per cent and in 
1958 they dropped to 14.3 per cent. 
Corporate profits after taxes aver- 
aged 10.7 per cent of employe com- 
pensation for the period 1949-53 but 


were only 8.6 per cent in 1957 and’ 


seven per cent in 1958. 

Wage increases substantially ex- 
ceeding productivity increases have 
been a major factor in nonfarm price 
rises. Since 1948, average hourly 
compensation in current dollars has 
gone up 63 per cent. Yet real prod- 
uct produced per employe man-hour 
has increased only 27 per cent—less 
than half as fast. 

It is usually difficult to trace the 
direct relationship between wage in- 
creases and price increases. In food, 
textiles and many other industries, 
the cost of raw materials fluctuates 
widely due to amount of production, 
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government price supports or guar- 
antees, strength of export and im- 
port markets and other factors. In 
transportation equipment, electrical 
machinery and other industries, the 
product mix varies widely, with 
labor costs constituting a different 
proportion of product cost from time 
to time. 

However, for some industries, the 
effects of wage increases upon prices 
can be clearly seen. Steel is a good 
example. 

For more than a decade the price 
of 40 pounds of finished steel has 
been almost identical to average 
hourly earnings in the blast furnace, 
steel works and rolling mills in- 
dustries. 

This ratio has been maintained 
from 1947, when wages were $1.32 
per hour, until now when wages are 
above $3 an hour. 

Profits per dollar of sales, how- 
ever, declined from an average of 
6.4 cents during the period 1947-52 
to 5.9 cents during 1953-58 

Similar patterns can be found in 
the machinery industry and the 
nonmetallic minerals industry, al- 
though the relationship is not so 
close as for steel. 

Data collected by government 
agencies show that average hourly 
earnings have gone up three times 
as fast as the Wholesale Price Index 
while corporate profits as a per cent 
of the sales dollar have plunged 
more than a third. 

Here are the facts: 

Average hourly pay for all manu- 
facturing companies has increased 
58 per cent in the past decade. 

The Wholesale Price Index for 
manufactured products, meanwhile, 
has gone up 17 per cent. 

But profit margins as a per cent 
of the sales dollar have plunged— 
from 11.1 cents per sales dollar to 
7.4 cents per sales dollar. 

This is before-taxes profit. 

Here’s how some specific indus- 
tries fared: 
> Primary nonferrous metal in- 
dustries—Average hourly earnings 
soared 73.9 per cent; the Wholesale 
Price Index went up 18.1 per cent; 
profits as a percentage of the sales 
dollar dropped 5.9 percentage points. 


> Fabricated metal products— 
Hourly earnings went up 62.6 per 
cent; Wholesale Price Index went 
up 39.4 per cent; profits dropped 5.4 
percentage points. 

> Electrical machinery — Hourly 
earnings went up 55.9 per cent; 
Wholesale Price Index went up 51.5 
per cent; profits went down 2.4 per- 
centage points. 


> Motor vehicles—Hourly earnings 














climbed 57.7 per cent; the Whole- 
sale Price Index went up 37.9 per 
cent; profits plunged 5.7 percentage 
points. 

>» Rubber products—Hourly earn- 
ings went up 61.4 per cent; Whole- 
sale Price Index went up 41.2 per 
cent; profits dropped slightly, by 0.8 
percentage points. 

> Textile mill products—Hourly 
earnings went up 29.8 per cent; the 
Wholesale Price Index rose only 0.9 
per cent; profits nosedived 10.3 per- 
centage points. 

> Food and kindred products— 
Hourly earnings climbed 65.6 per 
cent; Wholesale Price Index went 
up seven per cent; profits slid down 
by 1.2 percentage points. 

> Chemicals and allied products— 
Hourly earnings went up 70.4 per 
cent; the Wholesale Price Index 
went up 6.6 per cent; profits dropped 
1.2 percentage points. 


Business 


Obviously, profits have not boost- 
ed the price index. 

Two reasons they didn’t are: 

1. Businessmen since 1948 have 
invested more than $300 billion in 
new plant and equipment, a large 
part of which was for more produc- 
tive machines. 

2. Businessmen have in _ large 
part absorbed as much as they could 
of the inflationary wage-cost in- 
creases through lower profit margins. 

Businessmen thus have helped 
prevent what otherwise might have 
been a devastating inflation. 

A real test of business ingenuity 
to cope with these pressures is com- 
ing this year. Union leaders are 
planning to call more strikes than 
America has seen in many years— 
unless businessmen yield to union 
demands for higher wages and more 
fringe benefits. 

Despite the significant rise of 
profit totals from last year’s low 
profit rate, some economists doubt 
that business will be able to absorb 
many more increases that exceed 
productivity. 

The principal influence of busi- 
ness upon the price level lies in 
productivity changes. Rapid pro- 
ductivity gains often permit sub- 
stantial wage increases with little 
price increase—or even a decrease. 

Federal tax policy, however, now 
discourages needed capital invest- 
ment and in many lines has slowed 
down or stopped productivity gains. 

Thus it appears that future infla- 
tion trends will depend a great deal 
more upon action by the federal gov- 
ernment and labor than upon what 
business does. END 
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| Call the Bruning Man—He’s your expert on paperwork! He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ 
| experience as researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 
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iow the Bruning Man 


takes the Big Wait’ 


out of paperwork! 


Every day, every hour, vital operations throughout your 
company wait for information that must be manually 
transcribed by clerical workers. This is a tremendously 
costly bottleneck that you can eliminate with the help of your 
Bruning Man and his modern Copyflex copying machines. 
+ With Copyfiex, information is written only once; all sub- 
sequent documents in any systematized business operation 
are mechanically reproduced from one original form. No 
time wasted rewriting or retyping repetitive information, 
no proofreading, no copying errors. You free valuable per- 
sonnel for other work, speed important operations, save 
hundreds to thousands of dollars annually. 
Your Bruning Man can prove these savings to you. Why 
not call him, today. He’s located in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 
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(BRUNING ) 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at its Best! 





Desk Top Model $555. 
Larger Models Available. 


103 Church Street, Toronto. Home Office: Charlies Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 
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Air conditioner 
on the ceiling! 


new years-ahead 


rN theo -<') oe 


voroTol Italo mmeocolaloiiilelsl-lamelel-\-taM m@mal-t-1e lm 
floor space ... and it's waterless! 


This great new Janitrol “packaged” condi- 
tioner filters, cools and circulates the air to 
provide healthful comfort, maintain employee 
efficiency. Saves valuable office floor space. 


| 
| JANITROL HEATING 
| 
rt 
Waterless operation means thrifty operation | 
/ 
| 
| 


AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


In Canada: 
Moffats Ltd., Toronto 15 


with fewer moving parts, assures quiet, 
dependable performance. Attractive, easy to 
buy and install. Sizes for every office. Free 
installation estimate. Ask your Janitrol dealer! 
























“AUTOMATIC SUPERVISOR” =a | 


helps truck driver 
establish records for 
safe performance 


acne, TACHOGRAPH sraphically 
records starts, idling, stops and speeds 


Truck drivers and supervisors agree that a Tachograph 
mounted on the dash of a truck is a great aid in encourag- 
ing the driver to establish records for good performance. 
The instrument is an ‘automatic supervisor” that provides 
daily facts. Vital trip information is permanently recorded 
on-Tachograph chart (which costs you little more than 2¢ 
each). Graphic record indicates all starts, idling, stops 
and speeds. 


CHART TELLS ALL 
en ec em a a a Sy 


Wakner Electric @rporation { 


6475 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 





For details, mail coupon for free copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
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SPENDING SPREES 


continued from page 29 


of the first $30 paid by the state 
government to an aged beneficiary 
and somewhat smaller percentages 
of further amounts. The average, 
depending on provision of state 
laws, runs about 57 per cent. 

Common sense indicates that the 
law should be revised to restore 
gradually a balance between the 
federal and state sharing of costs. 
It is too tempting for a local official, 
when the local share is so small, to 
be careless in questioning the addi- 
tion of one more name to the rolls. 

These examples indicate the prob- 
lems in reintroducing a margin of 
turn-around room in the budget to- 
tals. Nevertheless, unless they are 
settled, there will be no aiternative 
to the upward creep of expenditures. 
Furthermore, it will be inevitable, 
in the absence of savings, that new 
programs adopted on a significant 
scale will force the budget into more 
and more deficits, or will compel an 
increase in taxes. 

It is important, then, to measure 
realistically the forces opposing bal- 
anced budgets. Having held the 
1960 budget within reasonable 
bounds, we cannot relax. 

The problem is to focus public 
opinion on the budget so that the 
leadership in both parties (which is 
inherently responsible and patriot- 
ic) will have the necessary support 
in its efforts to hold back the pres- 
sure for spectacular spending, which 
would produce big budget deficits. 

One lesson we have learned in the 
battle of the 1960 budget is that 
little is to be gained by being for 
the balanced budget as an abstrac- 
tion. Some proponents of vast spend- 
ing are equally for the balanced 
budget—in the abstract sense. What 
counts is a public knowledge of the 
specific issues that lie behind the 
great totals, and attack against one 
spending salient at a time. 

The business community can do 
much to bring the issues of a bal- 
anced budget before the individual 
taxpayers, and give them meaning. 
Much good has been accomplished 
recently along these lines. Business 
associations, trade groups, profes- 
sional societies, and fraternal organ- 
izations have turned their research 
and public relations staffs to work 
on the subject. Great credit is due 
them for the results. One business- 
man of my acquaintance personally 
distributed thousands of copies of 
an analysis of the facts concerning 
the 1960 budget. 

The insurance companies and 
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lending institutions have conducted 
effective nonpolitical educational 
programs on the factors influencing 
inflation—including the relation- 
ship of the federal budget to in- 
flation. All this activity stems from 
the awakening of business leaders 
to the alarming trend of govern- 
ment toward greater spending in 
the face of insufficient revenues to 
balance the budget. 

American business, then, can fill 
a critical public need for reasoned, 
factual information on the specific 
budget issues which ordinarily are 
not brought within the understand- 
ing and range of action of the aver- 
age taxpayer. 

It is not a question of opposing 
progress. It comes down, in the final 
analysis, to the responsibility of the 
business community to help make 
democracy work as it should, by 
helping the individual citizen to see 
the choices he must make and the 
opportunities he has to influence his 
own and his country’s future. Ap- 
proached from this viewpoint, the 
task can lead to worth-while results. 
Good government is made by good 
citizenship. 

Basically, of course, every budget 
issue turns on the central attitude 
of the citizen toward the services 
and responsibilities he expects from 
his government, always assuming 
that he realizes who will pay the 
bills. 

Even the business community is 
not entirely blameless for the gov- 
ernment’s budgetary predicament. 
Special benefits to business cost the 
taxpayer money, too. If business- 
men genuinely believe in a balanced 
budget, they must include them- 
selves in their appeal for economy. 
If they ask other groups to be satis- 
fied with less than they are now 
getting, or to do without some new 
program or old subsidy, they must 
be ready to do likewise. 

Balancing the budget is an im- 
partial undertaking, and an objec- 
tive one. More than that, it is not 
an isolated episode for this year. 
The budget will not be in the black 
in 1961 and 1962 unless we go at it 
with determination. Only then can 
we go about accomplishing our ma- 
jor objective—to reduce the massive 
burden of our $285 billion national 
debt. This will test the nation’s 
capacity to stand by what it has 
shown to be its convictions. The 
American public has _ responded 
effectively to the President’s leader- 
ship this year. Only a comparable 
response will produce the necessary 
budgetary balance and some debt 
reduction in 1961 and 1962 and the 
years to follow. END 
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“It just wasn't my day... 
(until I spotted the NU-KOTE!) s 


"Then things just hummed along! I said goodbye to hard 
| to read, messy carbon copies and hello to NU-KOTE, the 
| original plastic-—base carbon paper." Try NU-KOTE for 
money-saving, 3 to 1 durability over ordinary carbons. 
It's the one-weight, one-—finish carbon for almost any 
copy job. Send for your free sample of NU-KOTE today. 
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Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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MAKE YOUR 


*NO” 
CREATIVE 


Nine guides help managers reject 


requests and still keep morale high 


SAYING “‘NO’’ isa vital part of the executive’s job. 
No is an easy word to mishandle. Said too brusque- 
ly, it can weaken morale and cause employe ill will. 
On the other hand, the dangers in pussyfooting are 
more subtle, and therefore more perilous. 
Both these dangers can be avoided by observing 
nine simple precautions: 
>» Prepare the way. 
>» Keep hopes reasonable. 
> Promise a decision by a definite date. 
> Consider all proposals seriously. 
> Give your answer when promised. 
> Be direct. 
> Accept responsibility. 
> Don’t apologize. 
> Follow up. 


DADA AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Keep employe hopes reasonable 


DA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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Occasionally, sensitive individuals may require spe- 
cial handling, but usually these basic points will 
enable you to handle most rejections smoothly. 


Prepare the way 


Preparation for a possible “no” answer has to begin 
before the employe makes any formal request. 

Your men should know that you’re glad to listen 
to their ideas even though you obviously can’t ap- 
prove them all. If you fail to make this willingness 
clear, or if you don’t emphasize it often enough, peo- 
ple may assume that you really don’t want to hear 
what they have to say. 

This may seem to leave them no choice but to try 
to get what they want by going behind your back. 

Executives often assume that everyone will realize 
that they are free to step forward to ask for something. 
This is not true. Nonsupervisory employes have just 
as much pride as managers and, with few exceptions, 
do not want to appear to be busybodies or favor- 
seekers. Therefore, the employe tends to interpret 
anything but a definite green light from his manager 
as an implied red light. If you really want your men 
to feel free to speak to you, you have to show a 
green light personally by periodically asking for sug- 
gestions and requests. But you should also make clear 
that any new idea, proposal or request must be judged 
realistically as to its worth. 


Keep hopes reasonable 


Even without specific encouragement, people have 
a way of building up their own hopes—sometimes to 
unrealistic levels. This is most likely to happen when 
the odds against their ideas haven’t been made clear 
to them. The bigger this inner build-up becomes, the 
harder the letdown. Complete frankness from the 
start is actually kinder, in the long run, then letting 
people enjoy their illusions. 

Often an executive refrains from crushing an em- 
ploye’s hopes because it seems more humane to post- 
pone the blow until later. This is not humane at all 
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Have deadline for answer 


AAA AAA AAAAAAAL 
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if it leads to a bigger disappointment in the end. 
This kind of humaneness is often a rationalization for 
a fear of being disliked by one’s subordinates. In this 
way, a timid manager may unintentionally victimize 
the people he thinks he is protecting. 

This is especially true in hiring and promoting. It’s 
usually unwise to let a man think he’s sure to get a 
job or promotion until the decision has actually been 
made. Sometimes a manager’s enthusiasm for an ap- 
plicant will cool as more information about him 
comes in. But in the meantime the applicant or can- 
didate may feel that the manager’s attitude implied 
a promise that the job would be his. Whether such 
promises are actually made, or only surmised, the 
effect is the same: The turndown comes as a shock 
and tends to be viewed as an injustice. Naturally, 
you'll want to encourage promising applicants; but 
make it clear that the possibility that they won’t be 
hired or promoted remains open up to the last minute. 

Keep applicants posted frequently on where they 
stand, even if only to tell them that there’s been no 
further progress toward a decision. 

Most important of all: Let people know promptly 
when they’ve been dropped from consideration. 


Promise a decision 


When you commit yourself to making up your 
mind at a specific time, you’re demonstrating three 
important points: 

First, that the request hasn’t simply gone in one 
ear and out the other. 


Second, that the idea will be given active con- 
sideration. 


Third, and most important, that you respect your 
employes too much to keep them on the hook in- 
definitely. 

This simple act of voluntarily pinning yourself 
down to a specific deadline can remove much of the 
mistrust and apprehension that normally builds up 
when an employe fears that he won’t get a square 
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deal. Even when the decision goes against him, he’s 
more likely to accept it gracefully if he’s seen this 
evidence of fairness and consideration. 


Consider proposals seriously 


People who are assured that their request has had 
a fair hearing can accept a turndown far more easily 
than those who suspect a fast shuffle. 

An employe needs no special sensitivity to note 
signs of disinterest, haste, or a shallow grasp of the 
issues in the manner with which an executive an- 
nounces a decision. An employe with poor morale 
can even read these qualities into the executive’s 
manner when they aren’t really there. Although there 
is no airtight way to prevent this, the best defense 
against it is simply to make sure you’ve really tried 
to see the merits in every employe request. 

This policy can pay unexpected dividends. Many 
a seemingly impossible idea has at least some merit 
when it’s examined closely enough. Sometimes an 
unreasonable request contains a clue to something 
that’s wrong with a particular operation. Or it may 
suggest another, better solution than the one the em- 
ploye advanced. 


Answer when promised 


The employe is likely to grow more and more im- 
patient as the day of the promised decision draws 
near. He may construe anything you say or do—or 
don’t do—as a hint of what you’re planning to say. 
This normal but unconstructive guessing game should 
not be allowed to go on any longer than necessary 
for two reasons: 

First, in this heightened state of tension, the dis- 
appointment of being turned down can be magnified 
out of all proportion to its significance. 

Second, it tends to start waves of rumors which 
confuse employes and may even lead to misunder- 
standings of what management is really up to. The 
best way to prevent this is to take the employe aside 
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Don’t apologize 
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MAKE YOUR ‘NO’ CREATIVE 


continued 


promptly at the promised time to make your de- 
cision known to him. 


Be direct 


Instead of building up unnecessary suspense, begin 

by telling him what he’s most interested in hearing. 
A quick no is easier to take than one that is drawn 
out and prefaced by a lot of explanation that builds 
up to a slow, ominous climax. Then, having stated your 
decision, indicate briefly why you made it. Present 
the facts as you see them, making sure to tick off 
both the pros and cons. To present only the disad- 
vantages can be taken as a sign that you weren’t 
aware of the advantages. 
, In explaining your decision, remember to be spe- 
cific. Nothing is more frustrating to a disappointed 
employe than a lot of generalities. Even if they’re 
valid, he’s likely to think that they’re just a smoke- 
screen to hide the real reasons. 


Accept responsibility 


Don’t blame policies, precedents, or your own su- 
perior for a decision. Make it clear that the decision 
is yours, or that you concur in it. Otherwise you may 
simply lose the employe’s respect without gaining 
his sympathy. Any kind of pretense that the rejec- 
tion would not have been made if you had more 
control over the situation merely makes you look like 
a messenger boy for somebody else. At best, the em- 
ploye may decide that he should have gone over your 
head in the first place; at worst, he may feel that you 
are insincere and untrustworthy. 

If the request was for a special favor, it’s futile to 
try to justify a turndown by citing the rules or prec- 
edents that would be broken if it were granted. Even 
if the employe didn’t know about the rule, he’ll prob- 
ably think that it wouldn’t hurt the company to make 
an exception in his case. He won’t be convinced un- 
less you show him why it will hurt. 

Point out the specific effects that granting the re- 
quest would have on production, morale, safety, or 
other factors. If possible, back up your statements with 
facts based on instances where such requests were 
granted. Be as specific as possible. Remember that 
you have to build a strong case since the employe 
considers that his case is strong, too—otherwise he 
wouldn’t have made the request in the first place. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of working out a 
compromise. But if you have to say no be sure that 
you don’t grant the same privilege to others later on. 
If an exception is justified in the later case make 
sure that the first employe understands why. If the 
reason happens to be confidential, say so; but don’t 
leave the exception unexplained. 

When an employe wants a salary increase, nothing 
is so unconvincing to him as saying that the com- 
pany can’t afford it—even when you can prove it to 
him in black and white. Instead, find out whether 
his request is based on a financial need or on the 
feeling that he’s worth more than he’s getting. If it’s 
need, perhaps you can help him arrange a loan, or 
try to help him with his budgeting. If you don’t agree 
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that he’s earning more than he actually gets paid, 
tell him so frankly—and explain why. Then suggest 
ways in which he can improve his value to the com- 
pany. 

Blaming the decision on something, rather than 
backing it solidly, also suggests that management is 
divided, or is letting itself be hamstrung by outdated 
traditions. The best way to make clear that the de- 
cision is the best one you could have made is to 
stand squarely behind it yourself. 

It might seem that firmness of this kind would 
alienate many employes. On the contrary, you'll 
probably find that most men can distinguish honest 
opposition from attempts to buy their loyalty with 
empty gestures. 


Don’t apologize 

Any attempts to butter up an employe after re- 
jecting his request, or any unusual attention paid to 
him, may appear to be an implied attempt to absolve 
yourself of what you knew was a bad decision. A 
perfectly innocent and friendly gesture can boomer- 
ang, leaving the employe convinced that your de- 
cision was unjust. It may even lead him to think 
that, if he keeps on pressuring you, he may yet get 
what he wants. 

Make sure that your contacts with the employe 
after rejecting his request show no special favoritism 
or solicitude. This way you'll be sure not to fan in- 
advertently any embers of hope he may still have 
for the idea you’ve decided not to approve. But don’t 
go to the extreme of stopping your normal contacts 
with him just for the sake of avoiding this reaction. 


Follow up 


Let the employe know that you haven’t forgotten 
that he was sufficiently interested in an idea to ap- 
proach you with it. Even though that idea couldn’t 
be accepted, you’ll want him to feel free to express 
new ones. To make no further reference to his ideas 
may be taken as an indication that you never took 
them seriously to begin with. 

Remember that people who make requests or sug- 
gestions usually like to receive attention, and when 
they suddenly stop getting it the feeling of disap- 
pointment is doubly severe. They may even feel that 
you're avoiding them to avoid embarrassment. Ac- 
tually, their embarrassment is likely to be worse if 
they feel that they’ve become outcasts in the eyes of 
management. Try to keep your contacts with a re- 
cently turned-down employe as normal as possible. 

All of these cues are based on the assumption that 
candor between executives and employes is better for 
morale, in the long run, than attempts to side-step or 
sugar-coat the unpleasantness that is inherent in any 
turndown. Fairness and courtesy speak for them- 
selves when they are not concealed behind misguided 
sympathy and fears of hurting other people’s feelings. 

—DR. SAUL GELLERMAN 
Consulting psychologist 





REPRINTS of “Make Your ‘No’ Creative’ may 
be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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UNION ABUSES 
continued from page 37 


ganizations and consultants to in- 
duce violations by union officers of 
their obligations. 

> Forbids union officials to engage 
in conflict-of-interest transactions. 


New York also increased the pen- 
alty under existing law for bribing 
or soliciting bribes between em- 
ployers and union officials. For- 





merly a misdemeanor, this is now a 
felony. 


New Mexico enacted a law that: 


>» Bans picketing for recognition 
from an employer unless a majority 
of the employes want the union to 
represent them. 


> Makes it illegal to prevent work- 
ers from entering or leaving their 
place of employment through mass 
picketing, violence, coercion or in- 
timidation. 





> Allows a person or business in- 





jured by such conduct to recover 
damages. 


Nebraska’s new law: 


> Makes secondary boycotts unlaw- 
ful and provides for treble damages 
to injured persons or businesses. 


> Defines a secondary boycott to 
include causing injury to a person 
not involved in the labor dispute. 


>» Makes violation punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. END 





NEW TRENDS IN 
right to work 


Employers and workers are being hurt 


as unions find ways to get around laws 


COURTS AND STATE legislatures 
have been busy with compulsory 
unionism issues this year although, 
for the first time since 1952, no 
state has either passed or repealed a 
right-to-work law. 

Some of the court decisions and 
rulings may, in some respects, be 
more significant than new state leg- 
islation because, although for the 
most part they directly affect the 
rights of unions and employes, they 
also regulate the conduct of em- 
ployers. They have already proved 
costly to some who did not effec- 
tively resist union efforts to ignore 
or circumvent legal restrictions. 

Among the new developments are 
these: 

Three state legislatures defeated 
efforts to repeal right-to-work laws. 
These laws make it illegal to re- 
quire a worker to join or not to join 
a union in order to hold his job. 

In three other states, moves to 
enact such laws failed. 

Under a new government policy, 
employers and unions are being re- 


quired to refund dues and initiation 
fees collected from workers who 
were hired under illegal union hir- 
ing arrangements. 

More unions are insisting that 
workers who do not join a union be 
made to pay the equivalent of dues 
as a charge for union services. 

Conflicting state court decisions 
on the political freedom of union 
members are headed for final deci- 
sion in the Supreme Court. 


State activity 

Bills to repeal right-to-work laws 
were defeated this year in the legis- 
latures of Indiana, Utah and Iowa. 

The only right-to-work law ever 
repealed was in Louisiana, in 1956, 
two years after its enactment. There 
union leaders won the support of 
farm legislators by agreeing to en- 
act a new law applicable only to 
farm labor. Delaware and New 
Hampshire in 1949 repealed labor 
laws which included right-to-work 
features. 

New Mexico, Vermont and Con- 
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necticut legislatures defeated right- 
to-work proposals this year. 

In New Mexico and Vermont the 
proposals were for right-to-work ref- 
erenda such as six states held last 
year. In one of the six, Kansas, this 
was approved. 

In Connecticut, the right-to-work 
proposai was offered as an amend- 
ment to a bill outlawing discrimina- 
tion in employment because of age. 
The amendment would have made 
it illegal also to discriminate be- 
cause of union membership or lack 
of it. 

Other states in which interest in 
right-to-work laws continues _in- 
clude Washington, Idaho, Ohio, 

Yalifornia and Colorado, where ref- 
erenda were lost last year, and 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Kentucky and Delaware. 

Louisiana reportedly is showing 
more interest right now in a law to 
curb violence in labor disputes. 

Some siates, where enacting of a 
right-to-work law would be difficult, 
are trying to pass laws regulating 
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NEW TRENDS IN RIGHT TO WORK continued 





One court has held that union 


shop violates political rights 


picketing. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in Illinois, for instance, 
to put through a law which would 
outlaw picketing to force all work- 
ers into a union when the union 
does not represent a majority. 

Such picketing has been found to 
be illegal in California in a decision 
that has been hailed as a virtual 
,tight-to-work provision. The state 
Supreme Court handed down the 
picketing decision while declaring 
illegal two right-to-work ordinances 
passed in two counties—San Benito 
and Trinity—on the ground that 
they conflicted with state law and 
policies. It also voided a Palm 
Springs ordinance. 

These were the only local right- 
to-work laws in the country. The 
Taft-Hartley labor law does not out- 
law compulsory union membership 
agreements, but permits states to 
do so. Apparently the permission 
does not extend to a subdivision of 
a state. 


Refunds to employes 


Under a new policy, called the 
Brown-Olds doctrine, the National 
Labor Relations Board is imposing 
stiff penalties on both employers 
and unions when they participate 
in arrangements which result in 
hiring only union members. These 
arrangements are, in effect, a closed 
shop, which the Taft-Hartley law 
outlawed in 1947, so the rule is 
effective in any state, irrespective 
of any right-to-work law. 

The closed shop has been com- 
mon in the construction, maritime, 
publishing and entertainment in- 
dustries, where employment usually 
is casual or hiring is done through 
the union. Sometimes a hiring hall 
is used. This enables the union to 
control the labor supply and also 
decide whom the employer will hire. 
The union shop permits the em- 
ployer to control the hiring, but 
those hired must join the union, 
usually after a period of 30 days. 

To be legal, a hiring hall is sup- 
posed to be operated—and prospec- 
tive employes referred to jobs—on 
a nondiscriminatory basis with re- 
spect to union membership. Appar- 
ently it hasn’t worked that way. 

The NLRB, in considering com- 
plaints of discrimination by non- 
union members, has found that 
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many hiring halls violate the closed 
shop ban. 

A study by the’Fund for the Re- 
public found: that in Texas there 
has been no basic change in tradi- 
tional hiring practices in the closed 
shop trades since a right-to-work 
law was adopted 11 years ago. 

“In the building construction in- 
dustry, the statute is almost univer- 
sally violated,” the report states. 
“Effective closed shops operate 
throughout the organized segments 
of the industry.” 

The NLRB has ordered a number 
of employers and unions jointly to 
reimburse union members for initia- 
tion fees and dues dating back to 
six months before charges of hiring 
violations were filed by employes. 
Some employers have agreed to pay 
their half, but none has done so yet 
because of court appeals filed by 
the unions involved. 

A case involving the Los Angeles 
Motor Express Co. and the Team- 
sters Union is expected to provide 
a major test of the NLRB penalties. 

The largest penalty to date has 
been imposed against the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 138, in New York City. 
This union has been directed to re- 
pay an estimated $300,000 in dues 
collected over a four-year period, 
under closed shop conditions, from 
1,000 employes of 28 companies in 
the Nassau and Suffolk Contractors 
Association. 

The charges were brought by em- 
ployes, and since none was filed 
against the association, the union 
must foot the entire bill. 

Some contractors, however, will 
have to share in making up pay 
losses suffered by a few insurgent 
union members who were denied 
equal access to jobs. 

For a hiring-hall operation to be 
lawful, NLRB says it must meet 
three conditions: 


1. Applicants must be referred to 
jobs on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
and must not be affected by union 
membership or union rules. 


2. The employer must retain the 
right to reject any job applicant re- 
ferred by the union. 


3. Notices must be posted in con- 


spicuous places stating the condi- 
tions of the hiring arrangement, in- 
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cluding the essential safeguards in 
points 1 and 2. 


Union service charges 


As legal restrictions or employer 
resistance reduce union power to 
compel compulsory membership, 
the labor leaders are working to de- 
velop close substitutes. 

The result has been the spread 
of what has come to be called the 
agency shop. Under it, the employ- 
er agrees to require employes who 
do not join the union to pay the 
equivalent of dues—sometimes ini- 
tiation fees and general assessments, 
too—for the union’s services. 

Unions argue that, since they are 
required by law to represent all em- 
ployes, nonunion as well as union, 
the nonmembers in the work unit 
should help defray the union’s costs 
in return for the benefits they sup- 
posedly receive. 

The other side of this argument 
is that a minority group of non- 
members actually are “forced rid- 
ers” who must accept representa- 
tion by the union whether they 
want it or not. Because insistence 
that unions represent all employes 
comes from the unions, not the 
workers, the unions should not now 
insist on being paid for unwanted 
services they insist on giving, the 
argument goes. 

Commissioner Glenn C. Flesh- 
man of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service recently com- 
pleted a study of the agency shop, 
which is included in about one per 
cent of the 110,000 labor contracts 
negotiated by 164 national unions. 

The study gives details of various 
kinds of agency shop requirements. 
They include: 
> Payment of dues equivalent as a 
service charge. 
> Payments to a charitable organi- 
zation. 
> Payments by religious objectors 
to the union’s welfare fund. 
> Issuance of work permits at a 
price equal to dues. 
> Payments for  hiring-hall ex- 
penses. 


If a right-to-work law is not spe- 
cific or clear on the matter, the 
question as to whether it prohibits 
the agency shop usually arises. 
State laws are divided. In the latest 
test, the agency shop was declared 
legal under the Indiana right-to- 
work law, passed in 1957. A test is 
under way in Kansas, which enacted 
its law last year. 

A section of the Kennedy labor 
reform bill which passed the Senate 
seems to legalize the agency shop 
and is being attacked by business 














groups as an attempt to circumvent 
state right-to-work laws which pro- 
hibit it. In authorizing the checkoff 
of union dues, the bill would also 
include ‘other periodic payments” 
in lieu of dues. 

The House Labor Committee 
struck this language from its version 
of the Senate bill. 


Political freedom 


Are constitutional rights violated 
when employes are forced to join 
a union and part of their dues is 
used to support political candidates 
and programs they may oppose? 

In Georgia, the State Supreme 
Court said “Yes” in a case involv- 
ing employes of the Georgia South- 
ern & Florida Railway Co. 

In North Carolina, the State Su- 
preme Court said “No” in a case 
involving employes of the Southern 
Railway Co. 

This conflict in decisions will 
likely be resolved by the United 
States Supreme Court. If the Geor- 
gia decision prevails, unions will 
have to give up compulsory union 
membership agreements or drasti- 
cally curtail their political expendi- 
tures. 

In another situation involving 
politics and right to work, the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists has expelled three members in 
California in an action that Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
has criticized as undemocratic. 

The individuals were found guilty 
of “conduct unbecoming’ union 
members” because they publicly 
campaigned for the right-to-work 
amendment in California last fall 
while the union was fighting it. 

The international union’s presi- 
dent, Albert J. Hayes, who upheld 
the expulsion, is chairman of the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Ethical 
Practices. His explanation of the 
case drew critical questions from 
members of a House Joint Subcom- 
mittee considering labor reform 
legislation, including a bill of rights 
for individuals. 

Mr. Hayes’s position was that the 
guarantee of free speech does not 
entitle a union member publicly to 
denounce the union’s position. Al- 
though a member may express him- 
self freely at a union meeting, he 
said, he cannot “openly oppose the 
established position of the 1AM to 
those outside the labor movement 
and still expect to retain his rights 
of membership.” 

Rep. Phillip M. Landrum, Geor- 
gia Democrat, told Mr. Hayes that 
in all his service in Congress he 
never heard a statement with which 
he disagreed more violently. END 
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For a successful 
right-to-work effort... 


A private research organization offers this ad- 
vice, based on the experience of various right-to- 
work committees, to those groups which want to 
enact a right-to-work law in their state: 
> Be prepared for a long-term commitment and a 
well thought out, well organized campaign. It’s 
almost a waste to start a campaign three to five 
months before election. 
>» The right-to-work issue will not sell itself. Put- 
ting the issue on the ballot and leaving it to its own 
resources may do more harm than good. 
>» The issue must win broad public support; some 
local identification with the issue helps, such as 
using spokesmen from all walks of life in the com- 
munity—housewives, school teachers, small busi- 
ness proprietors, the local grocer and workers. 
>» Right-to-work must be explained continuously 
and forcefully in different ways, so that the issue 
will not be poorly understood and obscured by the 
opposition’s propaganda. 

» Explanations must be in terms of people’s ex- 
periences in words that are acceptable to them, not 
in high-flown generalities and abstractions. 

» The campaign must anticipate the possibility 
that it will take more than one election to win. A 
core group must include able and enthusiastic peo- 
ple who are willing to maintain a continued effort 
even in the face of initial defeat. 

>» Preliminary financial support is essential. The 
opposition will be well financed. Depending on the 
size of the state, it will take from $500,000 to 
several million dollars. 

> Don’t assume that the job is done once the law 
is passed. Seeing that it is justly and properly ap- 
plied and that it is not misinterpreted in practice 
is a continuing task. 
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GUIDES TO CAREER PLANNING 


Every businessman can profit 


from following these pointers 


ONE OF THE GREATEST drains on creative energy 
and productivity is a man’s nagging feeling that per- 
haps he is in the wrong line of work. 

Many businessmen at all levels and career stages 
suffer this vague disturbance The chances are, how- 
ever, that most of them are reasonably well suited 
for the type of work they do. This doesn’t mean that 
they are completely happy. Vocational Utopia simply 
doesn’t exist for most men. 

Such job maladjustments as are present can often 
be eliminated by relatively simple measures. Starting 
a new career is not likely to be necessary, and even 
less likely to be practical. The concept of square pegs 
and round holes is often applied too closely to partic- 
ular jobs. It should be thought of in terms of occu- 
pational areas. Occupational areas are made up of a 
cluster of jobs that have some common elements. 
Persuasiveness is a strong element in both the law 
and salesmanship. 

In exploring the area of career planning, NATION’S 
BuSsINEss found deep concern among all levels of 
businessmen over the best way to choose a lifework, 
and when and if a career switch should be made. The 
editors talked with industrial psychologists, vocational 
guidance counselors, executive searchers, even to men 
who are currently having career difficulties. To gain 
even further insight into career planning, one of our 
editors submitted to a battery of tests given by a pro- 
fessional guidance center. 

Intelligent career planning requires a balancing of 
the idealistic against the realistic. Four factors should 
be considered: 


> Interests. 

> Abilities. 

> Personality traits. 

> Everyday practicalities. 


Interests 

Dr. Julius Segal, Washington, D. C., psychologist, 
says interests should be thought of in the broadest 
terms. Examine thoroughly your likes and dislikes. 
Think about the types of people that interest you 
most, which men you admire and respect, the books 
you read, the hobbies you pursue or would like to 
pursue, what you daydream about doing. 
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Sometimes the many demands put on us partially 
blind us to what we truly enjoy. The man who plays 
bridge every Friday night may secretly detest this 
form of recreation and would be much better satisfied 
building something with his hands. He continues to 
play bridge because he feels an obligation to be 
sociable. 

The important thing is to examine yourself honestly 
to determine your true likes, Dr. Segal says. This 
quality of introspection is one which executives, and 
other men of action, often lack. But a person’s basic 
interests are so much a part of his personality that 
they do not change as much as a surface examina- 
tion would tend to indicate. 

Take the high school student who was extremely 
interested in dramatics. He became a lawyer. At the 
beginning of his practice, he worked in the justice 
department of a state government. Buried in the 
detail of complicated government work, he became 
dissatisfied. He blamed his unhappiness on law. How- 
ever, he switched from government work to a small 
private office where he handled many cases in court. 
Here, he began to enjoy his work. 

Now he was exercising one of his basic interests: 
performing for an audience. Pleading a case before 
the court gave him great satisfaction. 

Misreading one’s interests is a common error. 
That’s why a person needs to look below what ap- 
pears on the surface. 

A man, who in college was a member of the track 
team, president of the club for athletes, and president 
of his fraternity, decided on personnel work because 
of his apparent interest in people and his ability to 
get along with them. 

He soon became unhappy. His interests, he dis- 
covered, were not in people so much as in competi- 
tion. He realized that his efforts in trying for office 
and for sports sprouted, not from a strong liking for 
people, but out of a sense of competition. With this 
realization, the young man switched to sales. He is 
currently doing well and is happy in his work. 

The lawyer, it should be noted, did not have to 
chuck years of training to fit himself into a job that 
satisfied his interests; instead, it was simply a matter 
of making modifications in his profession. 

The personnel man had little difficulty switching 
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to sales since his background was that of a generalist 
anyway. 

Vocational guidance tests can show a great deal 
about one’s interests. Taking the tests helps clarify 
a person’s ideas of his own interests. If, on the test, 
you are asked to choose between, say, reading a se- 
rious book, attending a baseball game or going to a 
lively party, your thinking on what you do and do 
not like begins to crystallize. 

No one of these questions will show your interests. 
In one of the most popular tests, Strong’s Interest 
Inventory, nearly 400 questions are asked. They range 
from which of three books you would most like to read 
and which you would least like to read, to whether 
you like people with gold teeth. Though some of these 
questions seem trivial, a pattern emerges when the 
complete battery is taken. 

E. R. Ritzman, director of testing and counseling 
at The George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, emphasizes that the tests are simply guidelines. 
“Many people expect the counselor to solve all of 
their problems for them. Instead, it is the counselor’s 
job to guide, question, stimulate thinking, and in gen- 
eral to help a person analyze his own problem. The 
ultimate aim of counseling is to aid the person in 
achieving self-guidance. Much of the work has to be 
done by the person himself. 

“Career planning requires a lot of soul-searching,” 
Mr. Ritzman says. ‘‘Many persons map out successful 
and satisfying work for themselves without testing, 
but they have been honest with themselves and have 
done a great deal of thinking about it.” 

Some few individuals seem to have strong interests 
right from the beginning, and no confusion or doubt 
seems ever to enter their thinking. These people, how- 
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what you 
want most 


ACTER om job 


ever, tend to be in the minority. Most of us worry a 
good bit about our careers. Such worry is perfectly 
natural. It’s part of the human characteristic of 
wondering about what “‘might have been.” 

A top executive recently remarked that he often 
wondered where he would be now if he had taken 
that job offered him back home. There was a bit of 
nostalgia in his voice as he talked about it. Had he 
taken it, he would today probably be wondering 
where he would be if he had gone to the city. 

A nationally recognized psychologist told NATION’S 
BUSINESS he was at one time undecided about 
whether to go into psychology or journalism. Ap- 
praising his decision, he said: “It wouldn’t have made 
a great deal of difference. I’m getting the same satis- 
factions now that I would have received in journalism.” 

Working with people, understanding them and 
studying them, was his chief interest. This interest 
could have been satisfied in journalism as well as in 
psychology. 

This points up the close relationship between dif- 
ferent kinds of work. Many careers or professions are 
flexible enough so one can lean toward his particular 
interests within the framework of the present job. 

Extremely high interests can pull up what is only 
mediocre ability to a point of satisfactory or even ex- 
cellent performance. Interest alone, however, cannot 
do the job. But a person should seek work that leads 
toward what he considers his primary interests, 
whether they be scientific, administrative or political, 
or what have you. 


Abilities 
A successful research psychologist confesses he 
would like to have been a concert musician. In earlier 
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GUIDES TO CAREER PLANNING 


continued 


Idealism in seeking vocations must be 


tempered with everyday practicalities 


days, he practiced diligently on the 
violin. Later he switched to the 
viola because the conductor of the 
city’s symphony orchestra told him 
he would stand a better chance of 
getting a chair in the orchestra with 
that instrument. After months of 
practice, he performed with the 
orchestra. 

Afterward, the conductor, who 
had watched his efforts to become a 
musician, said of him, “This boy 
has no talent, but plenty of cour- 
age.” The young man decided to 
study psychology. 

This anecdote points up two 
things about career planning. First, 
you learn most about your abilities 
through trial-and-error; second, suc- 
cessful career planning is a mixture 
of idealism and realism. 

If you simply do not have the 
ability to perform the job that gives 
you the highest satisfaction, then 
you have to take the next best. It 
also points up how a strong interest 
can drive you to great efforts. Per- 
haps the highest interest can be 
pursued avocationally with a great 
degree of satisfaction. The research 
psychologist, for instance, has an 
extensive collection of classical re- 
cordings and an excellent hi-fi set. 

Generally speaking, the more spe- 
cialized the profession, the greater 
the need for a specific ability. The 
greatest asset in most careers is a 
native intelligence. Certain profes- 
sions require a physical dexterity 
not needed in others. 

The ability to perform a given 
task over a period of time involves 
so many complexities that it is diffi- 
cult to catalog them. Just what 
are the qualities that make for ex- 
ecutive ability? They are numerous 
and many times nebulous. Only ex- 
perience can tell for certain. 

Career planning can seldom be 
mapped out in college and followed 
unchangingly through life. It re- 
mains, for the most part, a matter 
of shifting, giving and taking, alter- 
ing course, trying to fit abilities in 
with interests. 


Personality traits 


A person’s interests are closely 
related to his personality traits. Per- 
sonality traits are probably the most 
difficult for most people to recognize 
in themselves. 
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A personality trait can be de- 
scribed loosely as a person’s inner- 
most biases, prejudices, aversions 
and affections. 

One highly successful research 
physicist told an interviewer in a 
New York executive placement or- 
ganization that he wanted to get 
completely out of research and be- 
come an administrator. He would 
be chucking many years of experi- 
ence and, in effect, starting a new 
career at middle age. The physicist 
had been given a laboratory of his 
own in a giant corporation and 
could come and go virtually as he 
pleased. 

Through questioning, the inter- 
viewer learned that the physicist, 
who had only been in his job a short 
time, previously had been with a 
college research organization. There, 
too, he had a private laboratory and 
a maximum of freedom. 

In his old job, however, the physi- 
cist had to make reports, give 
speeches, and was often placed in 
the Limelight. 

When this was pointed out, the 
man realized that what he wanted 
was not a new career but a higher 
degree of personal recognition in 
his present one. That was part of 
his personality. 

He enjoyed working alone, but he 
also wanted a chance to tell others 
what he was doing. 

Once he recognized his problem, 
he set about changing the cause. To 
his surprise, he found the company 
was eager to have him take a more 
active part in reporting on his ac- 
tivities. 

Much of his isolation came from 
the fact that the officials thought 
that, as a scientist, he wanted pri- 
vacy. Some scientists might want it. 
This one did not. 

When assessing your personality 
traits, ask yourself how much pres- 
tige is necessary to make you happy. 
How much recognition? How much 
authority? How much personal free- 
dom? How much money? Can you 
stand conflict? Do you like to try to 
influence others’ thinking? Do you 
feel you must do something un- 
usual? Do you feel extremely un- 
comfortable in a large city or does 
the excitement of bustling crowds 
stimulate you? : 

One person will place a desire for 
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prestige ahead of desire for author- 
ity; another will place individual 
freedom and avoidance of conflict 
above money. 

An honest appraisal of one’s per- 
sonality is difficult. This is not be- 
cause we are knowingly dishonest 
with ourselves, but because we un- 
consciously try to ignore some of 
the aspects of our make-up that we 
feel are undesirable. 

The well adjusted person, how- 
ever, is able to take a good look at 
himself and admit such things as 
his desire for power, prestige or au- 
thority. 


Everyday practicalities 


An acceptance of the realities of 
life serves to pull together interest, 


ability, and personality and helps a 
person to settle on a career. 

In their simplest form, the every- 
day practicalities may boil down to 
elementary facts. 

If you have never had formal 
scientific education, it would prob- 
ably be impractical to decide at 
mid-career that you would be hap- 
piest as a scientist. 

A person with a well paying job 
may have a strong teaching interest 
and ability. It may suit his person- 
ality traits. But he may feel that 
maintaining his present home and 
providing for his wife and children 
as he wants to, make teaching im- 


practical. 
Many persons drift into their par- 
ticular occupations. Some were 





forced into them because no other 
suitable jobs were available. Many 
in mid-career or later do not have 
the necessary skills to go further. 
Others realize, “I’m not going to be 
president of the firm.”’ These are all 
examples of the everyday practicali- 
ties that each of us faces in one 
form or another. 

The secret for mapping a satis- 
factory career is to consider all these 
factors and balance them against 
realism and idealism. END 





REPRINTS of “Guides to Career 
Planning” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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services he offers. 


telephone business office. 


his local outlets. For the local businessman, 
advertising in the Yellow Pages makes people 
in his community aware of the products and 


Whatever your needs, the Yellow Pages man 
will help build a program of AWHERENESS for 
your business. Call him today at your local Bell 
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Executive 
Trends 


Don’t let the big ones get away 

The loss of high-talent executives through job change is a matter 
of growing concern. Many companies report an increasing rate of 
turnover among their highly trained professionals. 

The defection of men in such specialties as engineering, research 
and electronic data processing is made more disturbing by the 
fact that industry has a keen current need for such specialists to 
meet the challenges of corporate growth, product innovation, office 
mechanization and general technological advance. 

Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, consultant, contributor to NATION’s 
BUSINESS and lecturer on management subjects for the American 
Management Association, says future months will see many organi- 
zations moving to arrest the loss of their high-talent executives. 
In some instances, he says, the loss is due, not so much to the 
greater financial aJlure of other jobs, but to the lack of a suitable 
atmosphere for creativity in the jobs which the highly skilled men 
now hold. 


> There’s no simple, foolproof formula for holding creative professionals, 
but it would pay to check your company’s creativity atmosphere, since this 
is especially important to the new technical elite of industry. Have you 
tended to drop your research and development personnel into a lonely side 
pocket, or have you closely meshed R & D with the mainline activities and 
objectives of your company? Do you encourage new ideas? Do you welcome 
or discourage suggestions for changes in procedure? How much internal 
red tape do you have? Are your professionals permitted and encouraged 
to increase their professional qualifications on and off the job? Do you 
promote from the technical ranks? These factors, and others, make up the 
atmosphere essential to holding brainpower. 


What management wants to know 

Personnel problems head the list of subjects of current interest to 
some 1,100 companies surveyed by the American Management 
Association. 

Here’s the way this index-of-interest shapes up: 

Personnel (33 per cent of one month’s requests for information 
at AMA were in this category); general management (21 per cent); 
finance (12 per cent); marketing (13 per cent); manufacturing 
(six per cent); office management (six per cent); research and 
development (five per cent); international management (two per 
cent); packaging (one per cent); insurance (one per cent). 

AMA believes its interest index is a good general barometer of 
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current Management concern, and to some degree builds its own 
program around the subjects of indicated interest to business. 


>» Here are some of the subjects within the personnel classification: employ- 
ment processes and manpower planning, training and development, wage and 
salary administration, fringe benefits, and labor relations. In the general 
management category, interest was expressed in a number of subjects in- 
cluding management theory or techniques; organization principles, charts, 
job descriptions; development, selection, and compensation of executives, 
information about consultants, and managerial economics. 


How to increase your selling power 

The number one problem of sales management, according to a 
National Sales Executive poll of its 30,000 members, is the effec- 
tive motivation of salesmen. 

In an NSE competition, W. L. Burton of St. Louis (vice presi- 
dent for sales of Maritz Sales Builders) enumerated the basic re- 
quirements for sound motivation as a challenging compensation 
plan, sales territories with adequate potential for future growth, 
opportunities for advancement, good products adequately adver- 
tised, prices in line competitively with quality offered, good service, 
sound credit policies, competent pre-training and field training, 
and fair marketing policies. 

But these are not all that’s needed, Mr. Burton says. Equally 
vital are such motivational factors as the desire for personal gain, 
desire for recognition and honor, the avoidance of monotony and 
boredom, and the desire to be needed. 


> Smart sales management uses all the motives that can stimulate sales- 
men to better effort. Mr. Burton believes that motivation requires annual 
planning. Whether you run two or a half dozen short motivational pro- 
grams a year, he says, they should, in order to provide continuous moti- 
vation, be tied together with a highly promotable annual recognition pro- 
gram for outstanding performers. 


What ever became of the will to work? 


Have Americans really lost the will to work? 

Every businessman undoubtedly can supply his own examples 
of lackadaisical performance, faulty workmanship, dilatory service 
and the attitude of “I’m only doing it for the money.” But are 
these the rule or the exception? 

A group of Midwestern construction industry executives chosen 
at random—all of them veterans in their field—say there has been 
a definite decline in recent years in the average worker’s enthu- 
siasm for work and pride of performance. 

These men blame the apathy on the fact that many of today’s 
workers are men who didn’t enter the work force until after World 
War II—men who have never known hard times and fierce com- 
petition for employment. 

Some of them trace the decline from the advent of strong un- 
ionism. All agree that the lack of initiative is a serious bar to 
increased output per worker and a factor that pushes up the cost 
of work put in place. 


>» One man describes the prevalent attitude of getting the biggest possible 
paycheck with the least amount of work as “standard.” Criticism is not 
directed solely at rank and file workers, however. Employers who will 
settle for less than quality performance, whether in materials used or work- 
manship supplied, also must bear some responsibility for the decline. 
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It adds up 


Day-in, day-out savings with America’s 
lowest-priced, full feature Cash Register 


Year ‘round, trouble-free use plus all the 
speed, ease and convenience of higher 
priced machines make the Smith-Corona 
low cost cash register a money-saving 
must for you. Color-styled for beauty, 
the Smith-Corona cash register records 
every transaction on tape. It has a coin 
bank for tax money plus many other 
“extras.” Available with a special key- 
board for your specific business needs, 
Smith-Corona cash registers are priced 
from a low, low $4 79 50* 


*Manufacturer’s list price. Subject to change. 
Model shown $219.50. 


Smith-Corona 
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HEAR 


AND . 


BE HEARD —effectively 


Four steps help you build a strong 
personal communications network 


THE KEY to every businessman’s 
job effectiveness is his own com- 
munications network. 

If the system is well organized 
and maintained, he can hear and 
make himself heard within the or- 
ganization. 

If the communications network is 
less than satisfactory, his efforts 
will be hampered and his accom- 
plishments minimized. 

Executives understand the impor- 
tance of communications. Glance 
through the agenda of some recent 
management conferences and you’ll 
quickly see the amount of attention 
devoted to the subject. It’s an in- 
terest that has persisted during the 
past decade, and will increase in 
the next. 

Interviews with 43 company presi- 
dents by analysts of the Research 
Institute of America show that the 
problem of information—the need 
both to provide it and to get more 
of it—ranked first in a list of 10 
major areas of concern. 

Technological advances are cre- 
ating pressures for more and better 
communications, faster. Information 
is becoming more valuable and 
more perishable. Executives must 
pass it along more efficiently to 
satisfy the new demands. 

However, despite the strong focus 
on communications, a helpful, even 
critical, distinction is often over- 
looked. When we deal with the sub- 
ject of communications in business, 
we’re including two related but dis- 
tinct elements: 


>» Company communications. This 
covers everything from company 
communications policy to the for- 
mal and informal means by which 
it is implemented. 
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> Your personal communications. 
This is almost entirely within 
your control and, in a sense, is in- 
dependent of the company-wide sys- 
tem. In other words, the ABC Com- 
pany can be said to have “good 
communications” although Vice 
President John R. Joyce, because 
of a failure to organize his personal 
communications, may be operating 
under serious personal handicaps. 

The reverse situation pertains in 
the BCD Company, which has poor 
communications. Yet here Vice 
President R. G. Jones has created an 
effective system of communications 
that gives him decided advantages 
in his work. 

In developing your own com- 
munications system it is useful to 
look at the performance of two 
hypothetical executives: 


Executive A: He is an excessive 
user of the telephone, the written 
memo and the dictating machine. 
Let a thought pop into his head and 
the red light goes on while he rattles 
off a directive (with 12 carbons). 
In conferences he invariably speaks 
up, while peers with a lesser need 
to communicate, though perhaps 
with more to say, perform more 
moderately. 

Of course, this is an exaggerated 
picture of the overcommunicating 
executive. But the point is clear. 
Avoid the example of the manager 
who is so sold on the subject of 
communications that he overbuilds 
and overloads his personal network. 
It’s a fact of communications life 
that one can’t make up by quantity 
of communication what is lacking 
in quality. 


Executive B: He’s noted for stream- 





lined reports and his keen aware- 
ness of the time pressure on fellow 
executives. He cancels conferences 
that, as a result of developments, 
are no longer necessary. He goes 
through lengthy reports in a few 
minutes and emerges with a clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of 
their contents. His letters and other 
written communications are master- 
works of the apt word and the pithy 
phrase. 

Executive B, like Executive A, is 
a caricature. Few of us are likely to 
duplicate the performance of such 
a paragon. 

The objectives of your personal 
communications system must be 
realistic. The overmotivated execu- 
tive who tries too hard falls into 
the trap of communications excess. 
The perfect communicator never ex- 
ists in real life. 

A reasonable personal communi- 
cations goal might be worded, “To 
create and maintain a network ca- 
pable of carrying on contacts both 
incoming and outgoing in a manner 
that lessens misunderstanding, in- 
formation gaps or a flooding of 
channels.” Within this framework, 
you have all the latitude you need 
for full development of your com- 
munication skills. 

Four steps can help you stay on 
top of your communications needs: 
1. Consider the obstacles. 

2. Review your present situation. 
3. Assess your needs. 
4. Strengthen the network. 


Consider obstacles 


Your communications technique 
must overcome some key difficulties: 
. rapid obsolescence. As your 
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job responsibilities grow and change, 
communication needs likewise grow 
and change. A system that was ade- 
quate last year might be outdated 
today. 

.. . limited aims. There’s a new 
concept slowly gaining strength 
among management experts. This 
view regards communications as 
more than an action-response chain. 
The new, more dynamic idea sees 
your personal communications as 
playing an important part in your 
professional development. In sim- 
plest form, this approach suggests 
that communications can do a fron- 
tier-cracking job for you. 

For example, a sales executive 
whose job responsibilities have a 
strong potential in the marketing 
area can lay the groundwork for his 
development by building into his 
personal network a communications 
link that will give him contacts in 
the marketing field. This may mean 
something as obvious as arranging 
for marketing publications to be 
routed through his office. In another 
case, it means arranging for the 
company’s marketing reports to 
reach his desk, and so on. 

. . . poor impact. The message 
gets through, but it scarcely regis- 
ters. Or, in some cases, there’s a 
lopsided emphasis. Some executives 


can’t be accused of overcommu- 
nicating or undercommunicating. 
Nevertheless, the quality of the mes- 
sage cancels out any chance for its 
being effective. 

There is no ideal formula for 
overcoming handicaps such as these. 
The needs of each executive are 
unique. 


Review your situation 


Too often executives start making 
changes without a clear realization 
of their present situation. For some 
executives, their present communi- 
cations setup, by any practical 
measure, will prove satisfactory. 
Examine the current status of your 
communications network to see if 
you're in this group. 

Impressions in this matter can be 
misleading. To give yourself a solid 
basis for judgment, a simple tabula- 
tion can be undertaken (perhaps 
by your secretary) that can give 
you an accurate picture of where 
you stand. 

Here’s how to proceed: Pick the 
communications area that is most 
meaningful for you. Avoid wasting 
time and effort in a detailed exam- 
ination of the entire network if 
consideration of a single major area 
can provide what you want. 





For purposes of illustration, the 
example used here deals with intra- 
company written communication— 
letters, interoffice memos, reports, 
and so on. 

If your secretary keeps a chron- 
ological file of all your outgoing 
correspondence, tell her to haul out 
about two weeks of it. Then have 
her tabulate the correspondence, 
using the suggested form below: 


Communications Analyzer 


Towhom  Datesent Subject 
Mr. Hanson August1 J.C. Lee, 
complaint 


After the columns have been filled 
in, start examining— 


1. Distribution—Note the names in 
the “To whom” column. Are there 
any obvious omissions? Of course, 
not everyone you communicate with 
must appear in this column. The 
people you contact most frequently 
might work in adjoining offices and 
your communications are all face- 
to-face, or by telephone. But aside 
from explanations of this kind, have 
you uncovered any communications 
blanks—people who should be re- 
ceiving reports, comments, sugges- 
tions, queries from you but aren’t? 


2. Time gaps—The “Date sent” 


Good communication maintains two-way flow of: 


opinions 


ideas 


decisions 
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HEAR AND BE HEARD 


continued 


column is designed to reveal one 
weakness—communications lag. In 
many cases, executives bunch their 
outgoing correspondence. Some men 
set one day aside to take care of a 
week’s accumulation. This practice 
may be perfectly all right. However, 
if in your case two or more days go 
by without outgoing messages, ask 
yourself whether this delay is hand- 
icapping someone at the receiving 
end. 


3. Subject analysis—Now run your 
eye down the list of subjects cov- 
ered. Look for— 

. . repetition. Is a single subject 
being batted back and forth because 
of lack of clarity, indecisiveness, or 
misunderstanding either at your end 
or the other? 

. one-note treatment. One ex- 
ecutive who made this analysis was 
startled to find that half his out- 
going communications were sugges- 
tions to fellow executives. Not that 
these suggestions were inappropri- 
ate, but it gave the executive pause 
to realize there was, for example, 
not a single request for information 
in his “Subject”? column. 

A similar tabulation of incoming 
correspondence may be made either 
by you or by a secretary. 

Your analysis of this tabulation 
may follow lines similar to those 
suggested for your outgoing mail: 

Check to see whether you’re hear- 
ing from all the people you should, 
on as varied a set of subjects as you 
consider desirable, and at sufficient- 
ly frequent intervals. 

For the executive who prefers the 
spoken to the written word, a sim- 
ilar analysis may be undertaken. 
Place a pad beside the telephone 
with three columns to indicate the 
person to whom yourre talking, the 
date, and the subject of your con- 
versation. Such a record maintained 
for just a few days will give you a 
useful picture of the extent and con- 
tent of the telephone branch of your 
communications system. 


Assess your needs 


Before you make a move to 
change anything, remember there 
can be no rigid rule to tell you how 
much communication is enough. 
The general manager of a whole- 
sale food organization said, “I 
talked to my boss 17 times yester- 
day. You can’t tell me that’s not 
good communication.” 

Unfortunately no one can tell the 
general manager whether the 17 
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conversations with the company 
president were too many, too little 
or just about right. This is an area 
in which you are your own best ex- 
pert. 

Deciding just what your personal 
communications may require in the 
way of updating depends on your 
needs with respect to: 


1. Eliminating excess. 

Are you communicating with the 
same person too often? 

Are you communicating about 
the same subject too often? 

Are you communicating with an 
individual who has po real interest 
in the matter at hand (in other 
words, a victim of the “carbon to” 
disease ) ? 


2. Filling in the gaps. 

Are you failing to communicate 
with people about pertinent sub- 
jects? (These may be subordinates, 
or executives at your level or above. ) 

If you find you have been handi- 
capped by lack of information, can 
you set up a periodic report that 
will bring you the facts when and 
as needed? 

Do the responsibilities of your 
job suggest a need for contacts with 
people or departments that your 
communications system has failed 
to include? 


3. Strengthening impact. 

Can you make your communica- 
tions more effective by being more 
formal? Informal? 

Adding visual material? 

By the use of outlines and sum- 


maries, cut down on the florid prose? 
Starting a lengthy report with a 
brief summary? 
Easier reading with a page for- 
mat using wide margins, double 
spacing, headings and subheads? 


Strengthen network 


You’re well on your way once 
you recognize just how individual 
an executive’s communications sys- 
tem should be. 

Despite the variations of personal 
requirements, however, there are 
essential elements all systems must 
include. Consider these points that 
can guide you to a satisfactory 
result: 


1. Build your communications 
needs on the basic of: 

Information you require or that 
you must relay. 

Opinions to be expressed or gath- 
ered from others. 

Ideas to pass along or to seek. 

Decisions in which you partici- 
pate, or which you may require 
from others. 


2. Satisfy your communications 
in terms of a flexibility that com- 
bines both formal and informal con- 
tacts, and embraces all possible 
media—the letter, interoffice memos, 
telephone contacts, and face-to-face 
meetings. 


3. Give due regard to the needs 
of those with whom you communi- 
cate. And, of course, you don’t have 
to rely on trial and error. Discuss 





Overcommunicative? 
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mutual communication needs with 
your fellow executives. 


4. Select the best medium for the 
individual case. One phone call may 
substitute for a five-page report. A 
100-page report may be the only 
satisfactory means for conveying a 
voluminous and detailed set of data. 


5. Analyze every failure in your 
personal communications network 
and make the adjustments that will 
prevent a recurrence. A request for 
clarification of a letter means you 
didn’t get your message across. 
Lack of attention to a communica- 
tion you’ve sent may mean a poor 
presentation, or that the wrong peo- 
ple are getting it. 


6. Make sure the quality of your 
communications is calculated to 
avoid misunderstanding by being 
clear; pitched to the capabilities of 
your audience; sufficiently compre- 
hensive; possessed of a built-in feed- 
back—a request for a reply by a 
given date, or an action with a 
stated deadline. 

Finally, don’t overlook the power 
you can add to your sending and 
receiving. That power resides in 
your subordinates. 

For example, your secretary or 
assistant can be a primary instru- 
ment for accurate and visually ap- 
pealing sending, whether by letter, 
phone, or personal visit. And your 
assistant also can help by the sense 
of importance or priority of incom- 
ing material you develop in him 
or her. 

The phrase, “This is important, 
Mr. Smith,” may represent a most 
desirable reminder, even when it oc- 
curs as an interruption in an avow- 
edly vital activity. 

Many executives report that they 
have strengthened their own com- 
munications skills by taking a per- 
sonal hand in the communications 
training of their subordinates. By 
reinforcing the communications- 
mindedness of your people, you as- 
sure a better performance of your 
department as a whole and also 
make it more likely for them to 
bring communications problems to 
you instead of perpetrating the one 
irretrievable loss in the communica- 
tions area, namely, learning to live 
with communications inefficiencies 
and inadequacies.—AUREN URIS 





REPRINTS of “Hear And Be Heard 
Effectively” may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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What Forest? 


“If you are so engrossed in your business or profession that 
you can’t ‘see the forest for the trees,’ then it’s time to enlarge 
your point of view. Your business future may well depend 
on it. 


“To get the proper perspective, look upon your business not 
as an isolated, individual effort but as an integral part of the 
community, a brick in the economic structure of our country. 
You should periodically ‘climb a tall tree’ and look around 
you at the forest. 


“See that wisp of smoke on the horizon? It may well develop 
into a raging forest fire that will eventually destroy your par- 
ticular clump of trees. Well worth the climb just to get the 
warning, wasn’t it? 


“Such a ‘tall tree’ is your local Chamber of Commerce. You'll 
find there a group of business and professional men and 
women who are also looking for the broader view-point, who 
are scanning the horizon for signs of trouble which might 
affect everybody's business. You will profit from their experi- 
ence and they from yours. Together you will study the trends 
which affect business; you will crystallize the problems which 
face your community; you wil! work as an effective, well- 
coordinated unit to find solutions to these problems. 


“So tend your ‘clump of trees’ by all means, but don’t over- 
look the forest. Join your local Chamber of Commerce 
today.” 


Rte Frogress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 















BUSINESS CAN ASSURE 


BETTER COLLEGES 


Get full value from contributions 


INCREASING NUMBERS Of businessmen, aware of the 
growing need for college-trained personnel, are show- 
ing a new interest in the financial problems of the 
1,000 or so non-tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties in this country. 

Although business gave approximately $158 mil 
lion to higher education last year, the job is far from 
complete. The prospect of higher costs and increasing 
enrollment is already bringing suggestions that fed- 
eral assistance, with the possibility of accompany- 
ing intervention in high-level education, is the only 
answer. 

Voluntary support would be a better answer, but 
firms which have not yet contributed to the colleges 
—and even many that have—hesitate to give because 
of uncertainty as to what schools or projects they 
would support. 

A simple, five-step program will remove this un- 
certainty. Companies which have no plans for col 
lege giving will find these steps helpful in formulating 
policy in this field. Companies that have been giving 
can use them in reviewing what they have done so far. 
Small companies can use them as well as large. In 
fact, although large firms have given millions of dol 
lars for scholarships, basic research, faculty salaries 
and other purposes, some estimates show that smaller 
companies, so far, have given a larger percentage of 
net income for education than have the larger. 


Step 1. Companies should not make decisions on 
gifts to privately supported colleges solely on the 
basis of their general knowledge of those institutions 
and their programs. The diversity and complexity of 
American higher education requires the special at- 
tention of someone who is encouraged to learn all he 
can about the subject. Designate a company officer to 
become as well acquainted as possible with the pro- 
grams of privately supported colleges and universities. 

Companies that have done this report effective re- 
sults. Within a few months this officer learns a great 
deal about various colleges and universities. More- 
over, he becomes acquainted with reliable sources of 
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to education by following five steps 


information as well as channels through which to 
make inquiries. 

In a relatively short time, he develops a wide 
knowledge of education-business relations. If the com- 
pany should decide to appoint a contributions com- 
mittee to handle the requests of privately supported 
colleges, this man is the logical chairman. Several 
companies have appointed a full-time educational co- 
ordinator who deals not only with corporate-support 
problems but also represents the company in such 
areas as recruiting, college conferences for executives 
and other employes, university research contracts and 
so on. 


Step 2. Establish a committee to conduct a continu- 
ing review of company policy as it relates to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

A number of significant corporate-giving plans have 
been formulated by committees of this type. A large 
insurance company first ventured into financial sup- 
port of colleges as the result of such a committee’s 
report. 

The committee on higher education, working in 
conjunction with the staff member who has been ap- 
pointed to study business-education relations, can 
serve as the company’s eyes and ears on the educa- 
tional scene. 


Step 3. Urge company officers to contact university 
officials and to visit institutions of higher education. 

For the most part, contacts between businessmen 
and university leaders have been initiated by the 
latter. This is not to say that businessmen have been 
unwilling or reluctant to meet with their educational 
counterparts. However, it would encourage the heads 
of colleges and universities to see a greater part of 
the initiative come from business. 

Colleges and universities would welcome the visits 
of businessmen to their campuses, laboratories, librar- 
ies, classrooms, and offices. The face-to-face meet- 
ings that take place during such visits often produce 
ideas that are mutually beneficial. For personnel, re- 
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cruiting, and training directors a visit to a college is 
probably not a novelty. But many company managers 
have not been inside the buildings of a college since 
their own graduations—or if they have returned ;sev- 
eral times to their own alma maters, have not seen 
other schools. It would be worth while if each officer 
of a company arranged to visit just one college or uni- 
versity a year. 


Step 4. Encourage company executives ¢o partici- 
pate in university affairs. ; 

Most colleges have advisory committees for pro- 
grams in which they specialize. Schools of business, 
for example, may have advisory committees for their 
marketing, accounting, banking, and real estate pro- 
grams. Membership on such committees brings one 
into contact with the professors teaching in the field, 
students majoring in it, and other noneducators who 
are interested in it. Here is an area where a business- 
man may make a real contribution to a college or 
university through participation. Moreover, the com- 
pany benefits from the arrangement through detailed 
knowledge of particular programs. One of the most 
successful geological research programs in a univer- 


sity grew out of the participation of a number of 
businessmen on a geology department advisory board. 
These men were in large measure responsible for the 
program’s financial support which came from their 
own and other companies. They advocated such sup- 
port on the basis of firsthand knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

One of the more obvious places a business leader 
can lend a strong hand is in connection with actual 
fund-raising campaigns. Many businessmen have 
done distinguished service in this area. Some have di- 
rectly solicited funds; others have helped to open im- 
portant doors for higher education’s representatives. 


Step 5. In formulating the program for support of 
higher education, consider these areas: 

a. Cost-of-education grants where scholarship funds 
are given. 

Among the companies that have already worked 
cut programs of financial assistance to privately sup- 
ported colleges, it is understandable that support 
for scholarships ranks high in popularity. Certainly 
it is worth while to help a potential leader in society 
who has every qualification for college study but 


Informed business support can increase quality 
as well as quantity of future college graduates 
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BETTER COLLEGES 


continued 


one—the ability to pay the tuition 
fees. 

But as splendid as the objective 
is, grants for scholarships may cre- 
ate additional problems for the col- 
lege. In privately supported institu- 
tions tuition pays only part of the 
cost of the student’s education. 

Therefore, if a company should 
decide to make a gift in the form of 
scholarships, it should consider a 
pattern already established by sev- 
eral companies. That is, supple- 
menting the scholarship grant with 
an equal amount to the college. 


b Named professorships for lim- 
ited terms. 

Many companies are considering 
a relatively new method of helping 
privately supported colleges and 
universities in the vital area of 
faculty salaries—the limited-term 
named professorship. Named pro- 
fessorships are usually assigned to 
senior faculty members who are dis- 
tinguished in their fields. To set up 
a permanently endowed named pro- 
fessorship which would yield, let us 
say, $12,000 a year to pay a profes- 
sor’s salary, would require an en- 
dowment gift of $300,000. As de- 
sirable as such a gift may be from a 
public relations view, it is simply 
too large a single item for most 
company budgets. 

Recognizing the problem, several 
colleges and business firms have re- 
cently worked out the limited-term 
named professorship. Under this ar- 
rangement, for example, the com- 
pany pledges a gift of $12,000 a year 
for a specified number of years (usu- 
ally five or more) which will cover 
the professor’s salary. The college 
agrees to list the professorship in its 
curriculum announcements as the 
XYZ Professorship for the term of 
years the XYZ Corporation pro- 
vides the teacher’s yearly salary. 

Several companies have contrib- 
uted as much as $20,000 a year on 
this basis. The gift results not only 
in good will for the corporate donor, 
but also provides a major incentive 
for a good teacher and financial 
support to the college for a worth- 
while purpose. 


c Gifts toward new buildings 
and other physical facilities. 

Recently a well known electronics 
company announced its intention to 
give $200,000 to a university for a 
vital research program. The univer- 
sity had well qualified men on its 
faculty to do the work, but it could 
not accept the grant because its 
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laboratory facilities were wholly in- 
adequate. 

Though this example is not typ- 
ical of the everyday handicaps 
posed by inadequate facilities, it 
does point up the interdependence 
of buildings and programs. 

Yet the policy statements of some 
companies include the provision, 
“No gifts will be made to colleges 
and universities for bricks and 
mortar.” 

The justification for such a pro- 
vision appears to rest on a distinc- 
tion the company draws between 
educational programs on the one 
hand and “bricks and mortar” on 
the other. But it is not really pos- 
sible to separate the two. The phys- 
ical plant is part of the teaching 
and research programs that go on 
mside it. 

Conservative estimates are that 
about $3 billion a year for the next 
10 years will be needed to provide 
an adequate plant for American 
higher education. Companies seek- 
ing projects warranting their sup- 
port should check the physical 
needs of various colleges. A careful 
survey will surely reveal several 
places where even a relatively small 
gift would help to complete a build- 
ing in which a significant educa- 
tional program will be housed. 


d Opportunities for teachers to 
do basic research. 

A business firm recently made a 
gift to a college of engineering 
which sets a splendid example for 
other companies. Under the terms 
of the gift, the college permits se- 
lected teachers to devote one quar- 
ter of their time to basic research 
projects; the grant provides for nec- 
essary research equipment and for 
the salaries of additional teachers to 
take over the courses of those doing 
the research. 

Because many college and univer- 
sity teachers are keenly interested 
in doing basic research, this kind of 
gift provides a major incentive for 
younger faculty members in par- 
ticular. 

Devereux C. Josephs, one of the 
nation’s outstanding business lead- 
ers, recently pointed out that 90 per 
cent of the research done in corpo- 
rate laboratories is developmental 
and applied. For basic research, 
therefore, industry depends greatly 
on colleges and universities. That is 
why corporate support for basic re- 
search is clearly a wise investment. 

As businessmen give closer atten- 
tion to higher education, new pat- 
terns and ideas of giving will con- 
tinue to emerge. 

—Howarp R. DRESSNER 































hot sales leads 


No doubt about it—Long Distance 

is a mighty handy sales tool. With it, 
you can reach almost anywhere, 

any time. It’s great for turning up hot 


sales leads—or tracking them down. 


“Recently a ‘cold’ call to a Kansas City 


erain elevator sold a $37,000 
Aeroglide grain drier for us,” reports 
James F. Kelly, president of 
\eroglide Corp. of Raleigh, N. C. 


“| picked my prospect carefully, 


did a little selling, and asked for the 


order. The call cost me $4.50.” 


Try selling by Long Distance 
in your business. You'll 


find it pays off big! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 


Here are some examples: 


Boston to New York . 
Philadelphia to Richmond, Va. 
Dallas to New Orleans 

Detroit to Miami 

Cleveland to San Francisco 


Long Distance turns 
cold prospects into 











These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! 
USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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LIKE AN UNRULY CHILD, the labor issue re- 
fuses to be ignored. Having been told to go 
stand in a corner, it refused to submit to this 
banishment and is now back demanding atten- 
tion. Adequate reform legislation is still pos- 
sible this session. 

The need for it is well proven. 

The McClellan hearings convinced the pub- 
lic—and the public has apparently convinced 
the House—that only firm legislative action 
can restrain union abuses of power. Those 
same hearings have also shown the kind of re- 
straints this legislation should impose. 

In spite of the evidence before it, the Senate 
rode up to the labor issue sidesaddle. From 
this constrained position it was able to see 
only one aspect of a double problem. It dealt 
softly even with the problem in view, temper- 
ing prohibition with largesse. The result was 
a bill which would inconvenience racketeers in 
their efforts to defraud the union membership. 
This purpose was commendable. Union mem- 
bers often need such protection. 

But the Senate bill completely ignored the 
fact that the public often needs protection from 
racketeers, too. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce and others 
pointed out this omission. They refused to sup- 
port a measure that did only half its job— 
and that half-heartedly. 

This refusal to settle for token legislation 
won the Chamber and its friends a resounding 
salvo of whole-hearted damnation. 

Those willing to settle for a weak bill joined 
those who wanted no bill at all to chant: 

“Businessmen are blocking labor reform.”’ 

This shunting of the blame to business pro- 
vided a temporary excuse for doing nothing. 
For a while the outlook was that millions of 
Americans would have to continue to pay trib- 
ute to union gangsters in the form of higher 
prices and inconvenience. 

Now the public can hope for a better fate. 
House consideration of a rewritten labor bill 
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gives hope that the public, as well as union 
members, may get the protection it requires. 

Union members may win assurance that 
their money, their persons and their jobs are 
in the custody of honest men of their own 
choice. 

The public may go about its business assured 
that the union racketeers’ favorite weapons— 
the secondary boycott and organizational pick- 
eting—have been forever outlawed. 

Both union members and the public will 
benefit further if Congress will give state 
agencies and courts authority to handle labor 
disputes under state law, provided the state 
laws are not contrary to federal law. 

Time and money will be saved if employers 
are required to report only those matters which 
would reasonably lead to corruption, such as 
bribery of employes or their representatives. 

Congress can also avoid compromise with 
union abuses and monopoly power by refusing 
to give the closed shop to the building trades. 

These actions will not be politically easy for 
many of the congressmen who will have to 
take them if the country is to have sound 
union reform. 

No bill, however perfect, can become law 
unless it receives support of a majority of the 
members of both House and Senate. 

But the elements of perfection do not 
change. The national goal is to set up strong 
and honest unions bargaining equitably with 
strong and honest businessmen. 

In passing a bill which falls short of this 
goal, Congress will be helping neither unions 
nor business. It will be helping racketeers. 

In spite of some complaints about the pres- 
ent state of the national morals, any accurate 
survey will show that union members, busi- 
nessmen and the public generally outnumber 
racketeers. 

The overwhelming majority, then, is on the 
side of sound legislation. Anything less is no 
longer politically feasible. 
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This diesel-powered INTERNATIONAL 


They can take it over the highway = scvarbat ere hae 
















On any route, savings are routine when 
you use INTERNATIONAL Trucks with 
Walk-in, walk-through Metro® Bodies 





Left toright: 
One of many stake and platform models. 
All-wheel-drive Travelall" takes 8 men to job. 


Medium-duty model with stock-and-grain body. 


They can take it ee period. INTERNATIONAL specialized for oil field work. 





Just how rugged are INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks? Just as rugged as the job! 


The reason is that you get a truck 
exactly right for your job. You and an 
INTERNATIONAL Salesman decide the 
model required . .. which engine is best 

. What’s needed in frame, axles, trans- 
mission, 





INTERNATIONAL 
=PRUCKS 





Net result : a truck that does the job. 
And vou pay no premium for it. See 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 


) INTE 2N 10 : De; are { : . Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 
vour INTERNATIONAL Dealer for the usiaaentaonen mzamx® WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


tory Farm Equipment and Farmall » Tractor 
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WHERE OIL AND WATER MEET 


Moving steadily up the Ohio River. a 
powerful Ashland Oil towboat brings 
crude oil to the company’s principal 
refinery at Ashland. Kentucky. River 
transportation plays a big part in help- 
ing this fully integrated oil company 
serve the industrial heart of America. 

Founded 35 years ago. Ashland Oil 
& Refining Company does $300 mil- 
lion annually in sales of petroleum 
products. Principally a refiner. it has 


extensive crude oil reserves. a vast 
transportation network. and a sales 
organization which reaches across the 
nation and into many foreign coun- 
tries. Expansion has always been con- 
sidered a form of insurance. For other 
forms of insurance. this leader in oil 
relies on the leader in insurance. INA. 

Ashland Oil's protection includes 
liability insurance of various kinds 
and workmen's compensation. avia- 








tion, burglary, fidelity and surety cov- 
erages. INA’s safety specialists help 
make Ashland Oil’s company-wide 
safety program a reality. Your busi- 
ness, large or small. can have the 
extra value in complete protection and 
personalized service that makes Insur- 
ance by North America better. Just 
ask any INA agent or your broker. 
Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








